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THE PATHFINDER 


Little Stories from Real Life 





Time for a Real Horse Laugh 


In 1923 a “timber-topper” running in 
the grand Leipsic steeplechase fell and 
injured a leg. When he was ordered 
shot his English trainer, who did not 
have the heart to do the deed, bought 
him for $4. For many months the horse 
was carefully nursed until it returned 
to health and vigor. Then the horse 
was entered in steeplechase races in 
Germany and again last season. He has 
brought back $26,000 to his owner. 


American Has Imported Stomach 


During the World war soldiers had 
operations of all kinds and many lives 
were saved, thanks to modern surgery. 
One American soldier hailing from Los 
Angeles received an injury which re- 
sulted in an operation providing him 
with a new stomach from a mortally 
wounded Frenchman. When the Amer- 
ican got well he had an uncontrollable 
desire for liquor which he fought un- 
successfully. Not long ago the man was 
arrested in this country on charges of 
being intoxicated. He told the judge his 
story and produced medical records to 
substantiate it. 

The court was apparently satisfied 
that a wine-loving stomach had caused 
the American soldier to violate the tem- 
perance law and he let the prisoner off. 


But he also gave him some good ad- 
vice: “Hereafter,” he said, “I would at- 


tempt a little Americanization work and 
teach my interior some of the legally 
accepted ways of the United States.” 
The man promised to do so and physi- 
cians now want to study the case and 
help in the process of Americanizing a 
French stomach in an American body. 


Some Teeth That Made Mischief 

As this story has to deal with rather 
delicate personal matters we shall use 
fictitious names and places—but the 
facts are precisely as here related. The 
subject is one that would make a good 
screen comedy and we pass it along to 
anyone who has the time to develop it 
and make a few millions out of it. Here 
goes: 

Mr. and Mrs. Potiphar Poteet, of Pitts- 
ville, Pa., discovered, after living peace- 
ably together for nearly 30 years, that 
they were “incompatible,” and Mrs. Po- 
teet packed up her things and went 
back to her mother. Pegrew Poteet, the 
son of the house, about 23 years of age 
at this time, was a young man whose in- 
come could never quite keep up with his 
outgo. He was always looking around 
for ways to “turn an honest penny” on 
the side and in poking about the old 
home he came across a set of false teeth 
that his father had paid $10 for in the 
“good old days” but which had never 
proved quite comfortable. 

Daddy Poteet hada habit of taking his 
teeth out at table whenever they hurt 
his gums—or “gooms,” as he called 
them—and laying them beside his plate. 
This is also beside the question, but we 
put it in as a side-light on Mr. Poteet’s 


character. The fact is that these teeth 
had long been a sore spot in the Poteet 
family. 

Young Poteet, thinking that the old 
“used” teeth were no good to his pater- 
nal ancestor, mailed them to Philadel- 
phia, to a concern that offered to pay 
cash for such discarded molars accord- 
ing to thé value of the gold and other 
materials in them. The Philadelphia 
concern however found that the teeth 
had no “scrap” value and so mailed 
them back to the sender. 

Kind-he rted people in the house, 
thinking t..at the package was intended 
for Mrs. Poteet, re-mailed it to her. Mrs. 
Poteet, on receiving the package, opened 
it and was struck dumb with disgust— 
notwithstanding she was ordinarily 
quite a talker. She thought that Mr. Po- 
teet had hunted up his old teeth and 
sent them to her as a deliberate insult. 
She had that morning reached a point 
where she was about ready to pack up 
her things again and return to her 
husband’s rooftree—but this premedi- 
tated and cruel blow, as she considered 
it, was too much for human endurance. 
She was a collector of “antiques,” but 
obsolete teeth were out of her line. 

She therefore determined never to see 
Mr. Poteet again—and she would have 
stuck to her decision if it had not hap- 
pened to leak out by accident that her 
much-injured spouse had had nothing 
to do with the sending of the teeth and 
that the affair was all a sad mistake. In 
due time she relented and returned to 
her old home, where the reunited Po- 
teet family now live in harmony and 
happiness. But think how near a mis- 
erable set of “store” teeth came to caus- 
ing a domestic tragedy! 








TREASURE-TROVES ETC. 

While picking and preparing turkeys 
for market Otto Eule, a rancher, of 
Rackerby, Cal., discovered a gold nug- 
get in the craw of one of the birds. This 
find caused him to start “mining opera- 
tions” in the craws of the other 13 birds 
being dressed. His efforts netted him 
$102 worth of small gold nuggets. 

Recently fate played into the pockets 
of Robert Molino, a poor farmer, living 
near El! Paso, Tex. While digging mes- 
quite roots for wood on a land grant he 
dug up a $5 gold piece. Calling his sons, 
they made a more careful search and 
found two more coins of the same de- 
nomination. But not being satified with 
this find, Molino got a team and plow 
and started to work. Soon he unearthed 
a decayed handbag. He claimed it con- 
tained only $200 in gold, but his neigh- 
bors said it contained a small fortune. 
Most of the coins were dated 1850. 

At Wytheville, Va., workmen were 
tearing down an old barn when one of 
the men found a hidden bundle of green- 


backs, amounting to about $700 in all. 


But perusal of one of the notes revealed 
that they were all worthless. They 
were issued by the old Farmers’ Bank 
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of Winchester in 1853 and the bank 
went out of existence during the Civii 
war. 

When the home of Mrs. Joseph Gilles- 
pie, of Atlantic City, N. J.. was swept 
by fire recently she was overcome by 
smoke and removed to a hospital. Upon 
their arrival, the first thing the firemen 
tossed out of the/house was a smoulder- 
ing mattress. At the close of the follow- 
ing day Mrs. Gillespie recovered and re- 
membered that she had left jewelry val- 
ued at $3000 hidden in a mattress in her 
room. She told relatives about it and 
they made a search for the mattress. 
They found the one the firemen had 
thrown from the house and which had 
been dragged about a block away from 
the scene of the fire by youngsters in 
the neighborhood. But following the 
directions of the owner, they ripped 
open the mattress and found the jewelry 
intact. 

Over $4000 was found hidden in the 
corners of the old Overbrook hotel at 
Lindenwood, N. J., recently when the 
place was razed. Mrs. George Thomas, 
owner of the hotel, did not remember 
hiding it until workmen found over 
$300 in an old mattress. This caused the 
woman to remember hiding it and she 
led the workmen to other parts of the 
building where they found the rest of 
the money in various nooks and corners, 
She later admitted she Hiad hidden the 
money because she did not trust banks. 

When Tillie Johnson, an aged Brook- 
lyn recluse, died recently a small for- 
tune in paper money was found sewed 
like a lining into her clothing. For 
years she had kept to herself, living as 
a pauper. Other tenants in the house 
in which she lived never heard her men- 
tion friends or relatives. Morgue offi- 
cials found $5000 in bills, ranging from 1 
to $100, cross-stitched on the underside 
of her clothing. After deducting her 
funeral expenses the money was turned 
over to the public administrator, for 
police were unable to find any relatives. 








PARDON EXPLAINS MYSTERY 


In 1913 Floyd Allen and his son Claude 
were electrocuted in the Virginia peniten- 
tiary for their part in the attack on Carroll 
county courthouse. The tombstone at their 
grave was inscribed: “Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Claude Allen and his father, who 
were judicially murdered in the Virginia 
Penitentiary March 28, 1913, over protest 
of 100,000 citizens of the state of Virginia.” 
Recently the little cemetery at Wards Gap 
was mysteriously visited and the “famous” 
inscription changed to a shorter one: “In 
memory of Floyd and Claude Allen, born 
1857, born 1889; died March 28, 1913. Asleep 
in Jesus.” Just a few weeks previous Syd- 
nor Allen and Wesley Edwards, who were 
serving long terms for their participation 
in the shooting, were pardoned by Gov. 
Byrd. Now it is claimed that the governor 
stipulated in the pardon that the offending 
plaque should be removed. That the two 
liberated men lost little time in complying 
with the stipulation is evidenced by the 
changing of the inscription. 





There was a young lady named Rose, 
Who always wrote verses as prose. 
Had they scanned, we might spot 
What was meant to be what: 
But they didn’t, and nobody knows. 
—Granta. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


WHAT rRICE PRIMARY? 


Testimony that the three candidates 
n the Pennsylvania G. O. P. nomina- 
tion for senator together spent $2,500,- 
(00 trying to land a job that pays but 
$10,000 a year has invited widespread 
riticism of the American primary sys- 
lem. 

The campaign of Senator Pepper, 
who was defeated for re-nomination, 
cost the unprecedented sum of over 
$1,600,000. About $610,000 was spent to 
nominate Vare, at present a representa- 
live. Though he came third, Gov. Pin- 
chot ran up a bill of nearly $200,000. 
Even the latter sum dwarfs expendi- 
tures in the Wood and Lowden cam- 
paigns which raised such a rumpus 
some years back. The cost of the en- 
tire Republican primary in Pennsylva- 
nia totaled $3,000,000. 

Reaction of the senate to evidence of 
Pennsylvania “slush funds” bodes ill for 
Mr. Vare,the successful senatorial nomi- 
nee. Though the supreme court holds 
that congress has no authority over 
state primaries, the constitution says 
that “each house shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its members.” It was under this pro- 
vision that the senate several years ago 
ousted Senator Newberry, declaring 
that the $195,000 spent on his election 
was “contrary to sound public policy, 
harmful to the dignity of the senate, and 
dangerous to perpetuation of a free 
government.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) is one 
of many papers now condemning the 
primary system as a failure. “It is 
beautiful in theory,” it remarks, “but it 
does not work. Hailed as the one sure 
way to raise the moral and intellectual 





level of our public life, it has done 
nothing of the Kind. No better men are 
being nominated in primaries than were 
named in conventions. There is no 
more ability in congress now than there 
was before the days of the primary. The 
primary has not balked the politician. 
He is finding it more costly, but he is 
using it just as freely and as easily as 
he did the much-condemned convention 
system. It is mere hypocrisy to pretend 


that a candidate can win on his ability, 
his good looks or his winning ways. 
The direct primary has made politics a 
rich man’s game. Under the primary 
system the poor man, no matter how 
able he is, has no business in politics.” 
The Washington Post (Rep.) adds that 
“the old convention system had its bad 
features, but none to compare with 
those which have developed since the 
adoption of the primary.” 

Though money may not be used cor- 
ruptly, a primary of this sort, observes 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
excludes from competition a man who 
is not rich and who lacks rich friends. 
“It would be better,” it thinks, “for 
Pennsylvania to go back to state con- 
ventions for state-wide nominations, as 
New York has done. The convention 
system grew unpopular because of abus- 
es in the election of delegates. But 
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Keystone Methods 


(From proceedings before senate committee in- 
quiring into Pennsylvania primary expenditures.) 

“Joseph R. Grundy, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing Associa- § 
tion, testified that he personally con- % 
tributed $18,000 to the Pepper-Fisher 
campaign, signed a joint note for 
$90,000 and borrowed $300,000 from 
the bank to help ‘the cause, 

“So you were the angel of the en- 
terprise?? Senator Reed (Dem., of 
Mo., committee chairman) inquired. 

“ Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Grundy, with 
a smile. 

“Asked how he expected to get back 
this $408,000, Mr. Grundy replied that 
he relied on the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, in whom he had ‘faith” He 
said he was not in the least disturbed 
over the question of getting the 
money back. He had operated in the 
same fashion before, he explained, 
and had never lost anything.” 











those abuses have been magnified under 
the system of direct nominations—espe- 
cially in the more populous states. A 
party can take care of its interests and 
make selections for office to better ad- 
vantage by local delegations of power 
and convention consultation than by 
throwing these responsibilities on a 
huge electorate, much more easily af- 
fected and demoralized by propaganda, 
lavish expenditure and the arts of ex- 
aggerated publicity.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
who with his family contributed $150,- 
000 to the Pepper-Fisher campaign, is 
among the comparatively few defenders 
of the primary expenditures in the 
Keystone state. Though refusing to be 
quoted, he told newspapermen that the 
money spent was, in his opinion, not 
excessive and that it seemed to be per- 


fectly legal. He estimates the cost of 
mailing one circular letter to each voter 
in Pennsylvania at $42,000. The reason 
the recent G. O. P. primary was so cost- 
ly, he explains, was because the contest 
was three-sided. If one candidate in- 
serted an advertisement in the papers, 
he said, the others had to follow suit. 


Gov PincnHoT 
or F& 





Besides, all three had to hire watchers 
at the polls, paying the men $10 a day 
and the women $5 a day. Mr. Mellon 
argues that any hard-fought primary is 
in direct proportion to the number of 
voters in the state and, because there 
are more voters in Pennsylvania than in 
Idaho, for example, the Pennsylvania 
campaign naturally cost more than the 
one in Idaho. 


Principals in the Pennsylvania “scan- 
dal” frankly acknowledged methods 
that are supposed to be beyond the law. 
The excuse was that because one resort- 
ed to underhand methods the other had 
to do likewise. The most striking dis- 
closures involved the deep interest of 
the state manufacturers’ association in 
the candidacy of Senator Pepper. The 
president of that organization admitted 
contributing nearly half a million dol- 
lars to the Pepper-Fisher campaign. He 
was at a loss to explain how such a large 
sum could be repaid. Mr. Vare himself 
admitted signing notes for $150,000. 
Nor could he tell how he expected to 
pay the money back. The inference in 
such cases is, of course, that certain in- 
terests expect to collect from the legis- 
lator in service—in passing probable 
legislation—and not in actual cash. 

Complaint was heard that state and 
municipal employees were compelled to 
work for and contribute to this or that 
candidate under threat of losing their 
jobs. It depended on which politician 
dominated the particular district. Can- 
didates and issues appeared to be of lit- 
tle importance. Allegiance of the voter 
was claimed more by the local political 
“boss” than by the party. Stories about 
operation of the “machine” in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh purported to show 
that much liquor flowed for Pepper and 
Vare supporters. On the other hand, 
witnesses told of dry and Klan assist- 
ance for Pinchot. Other charges con- 
cerned the “buying off” of candidates 
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Senator-Elect William S. Vare 


for minor state jobs, intimidation of vot- 
ers and abuse of the franking privilege. 
President Green denied use by the Pep- 
per-Fisher workers of a letter purport- 
ing to be from himself indorsing their 
campaign. He branded it a “rank for- 
gery.” 

One road commissioner who draws 
a salary of $6500 a year admitted con- 
tributing $20,000 to the Vare fund. An- 
other man openly claimed that he had 
amassed a $130,000 fortune in Penn- 
sylvania politics. In the big cities whole 
fleors of hotels were taken over by cam- 
paigners for the senatorial candidates. 
Long lines of persons who watched at 
the polls were paid off. 

“Where did so much money come 
from?” the nation is asking. Censure 
of such lavish expenditure comes from 
Republicans as well as Democrats. The 
latter point out that the money spent in 
the Keystone state squabble exceeds 
the cost of trying to elect John W. Davis 
in 1924. On the basis of Pennsylvania’s 
“vote buying,” Democrats say they 
could not hope to elect a president with- 
out a $26,000,000 fund. 

The primary system now prevails in 
a majority of the states. The states 
which still adhere to nominating con- 
ventions are Idaho, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah 
and New York. However, New York 
holds primaries for county and local 
officials. The laws of Georgia and 
Maryland enable those two states to de- 
cide for themselves the method of se- 
lecting candidates. 


A FORD ‘‘SIX’’ NEXT 


Recent auto price cutting indicates 
renewed competition among the man- 
ufacturers. Used cars continue to be a 
drug on the market. Dealers are striv- 
ing to market new models. A few con- 
cerns have increased production and 
‘sales enormously but many others are in 
a slump. 

The talk of the trade is the decrease 
in Ford sales. The Chevrolet’s new bid 
for popularity—over 250,000 being sold 
in the past five months—and the low- 
ered cost of other cars have hurt the fliv- 
ver. The trade says the Junereductionin 
Ford prices, averaging $45, and recent 
“beautification” of the Ford car is not 
enough. Rumors are now current that 
Henry Ford plans tosupplant his present 
model with a six-cylinder and gear-shift 
car selling at or about the same price. 
The net profit on the present Ford is es- 
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timated to be $24. The Buick is said to 
be about ready to introduce a sleeve- 
valve motor of its own design. 


Auto dealers complain that introduc- 
tion of the “drive-it-yourself” system 
has hurt their business. John D. Hertz, 
of Yellow Cab fame, heads a new $30,- 
000,000 venture in this line. A new and 
more elaborate attempt is being made to 
introduce in this country the cheap 
“bug” car so popular in Europe. The 
new car is known as the Whippet. Be- 
fore the war an effort to popularize a 
small two-seated car ended in failure 
because users did not take kindly to the 
dust. Renault and Peugeot are said to 
be behind the new move. 

More than 20,000,000 autos were in 
use in this country in 1925, the bureau 
of public roads reports. This is one 
motor vehicle for every six persons. 
New York leads in registration, though 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania and [fili- 
nois each have over 1,000,000. About 
1,500,000 cars were junked last year. 
The industry claims that the average 
life of a car is now eight years, though 
users are inclined to cut this figure in 
half. 

Loud paint colors and sport roadsters 
with “rumble seats” are in great demand 
just now. But the open car is disap- 
pearing. Ninety per cent of all pleasure 
cars now manufactured are closed mod- 
els. In 1916 closed cars represented 
less than two per cent of the total. Then 
people were afraid to ride in them. 





NEW SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 

Sometime this month, after giving his 
scheduled address at the Philadelphia 
“sesqui” and after attending the opening 
of the new Delaware river bridge Pres- 
ident Coolidge will go to the Adiron- 
dacks for his summer vacation. Mrs. 
Coolidge will accompany him. They 
will occupy White Pine Camp, the sum- 
mer home of Irwin Kirkwood, editor of 
the Kansas City Star. The chief execu- 
tive is anxious!for seclusion. During 
his stay at Swampscott, Mass., last year 
he was mercilessly pestered. Even a 
special guard of marines couldn’t keep 
away hand-shakers, office-seekers and 
other unwelcome visitors. The new 
summer White House, besides being 
leep in the woods, is situated on a prom- 
ontory on Lake Osgood practically iso- 
lated from the outside world. 

White Pine Camp is situated in Frank- 
lin county, New York, in the region of 
the St. Regis chain of lakes, about 370 
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miles from New York city and only 7 
miles from Montreal. The nearest town 
is Saranac Lake, with a population of 
5000, about 14 miles away. The camp 
consists of nearly 70 acres of woodland. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge will not 
“rough it.” White Pine Camp is a 
“camp” in name only. Though of log- 
cabin style, the group of buildings are 
quite luxurious. The whole are pro- 
vided with every modern convenience. 
In the cabin reserved by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge are huge stone fireplaces that 
burn six-foot logs. The camp is pro- 
vided with radio communication and a 
direct wire to Washington. A hotel four 
“long” miles distant will house the large 
executive staff and corps of newspaper- 
men who always accompany the presi- 
dent. Mr. Coolidge says he will wear 
his oldest clothes and take long walks 
through the woods. He won’t do any 
fishing because he has already referred 
to that pastime as a lazy man’s sport. 


HIT DAKOTA BANK IDEA 

The Bank of North Dakota, organized 
by that state to work out certain credit 
ideas of the Nonpartisan League, has 
cost taxpayers $2,000,000, not to speak 
of loss in prestige and public credit, 
according to North Dakota’s attorney- 
general. He recommends that the bank 
either close or be converted into a rural 
credit institution. The bank was engi- 
neered about eight years ago along with 
other paternalistic projects that were 
promised to better the North Dakota 
farmer’s lot. Thescheme, in the attorney- 
general’s opinion, is impractical because 
it operates on the theory that the farm- 
er is a good credit risk and that all his 
post-dated checks are worth their face 
value. 


TREASURY IN GOOD SHAPE 


For the first time since the World war 
the treasury at the end of the last quar- 
ter met obligations without the necessi- 
ty of new financing. Income tax returns 
met predictions. This money, augment- 
ed by foreign debt payments, was suf- 
ficient to meet $330,000,000 in securi- 
ties maturing. Secretary Mellon says 
the treasury is in a better condition than 
at any time since the war. However, he 
agrees with the president that a further 
tax reduction next year is out of the 
question. Mr. Coolidge points to the 
conditions of our revenue as ‘an evi- 
dence of prosperity. The administra- 








tion claims that during the past 10 
months its economy methods have saved 


Two views of White Pine Camp where President and Mrs. Coolidge will spend the summer. 
At the left is the private boathouse and approach to the camp. The bungalow to be occupied 


by the Coolidges is seen at the right. 
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the government nearly $22,000,000. With 
the surplus for the fiscal year just 
ended fixed at $390,000,000, the treasury 
estimates that reduction in outstanding 
debt during that period will reach $835,- 
(00,000, a post-war record. However, 
President Coolidge warned government 
heads to stick to economy and reiterated 
his contention that another tax cut is 
not possible at the present time. 


| News Notes 











Minnesota Primary. Rep. Keller was 
lefeated for the G. O. P. congressional 
nomination in Minnesotaby Melvin Maas, 
28-year-old wet. Two other advocates 
of prohibition modification were nomi- 
nated in that state. Gov. Christianson 
was re-nominated by the Republicans 
and former Senator Magnus Johnson 
won the Farmer-Labor gubernatorial 
nomination. 


Receiver Asked for Boca Raton. Guy 
‘eed, New York carpet manufacturer, 
asked that a receiver be appointed for 
the Mizner Development Corp., pro- 
moters of Boca Raton, one of the most 
pretentious real estate ventures in 
Florida. 


“Sesqui” Troubles. When the Phila- 
delphia sesquicentennial decided to keep 
open on Sundays Bishop Berry, M. E.., 
resigned as a director. The Ku Klux 
Klan was denied the right to participate 
in “sesqui” programs. 


Lollypops Cause Scare. Sale of lico- 
rice lollypops in the shape of miniature 
hands caused a “Black Hand” scare 
among New York schoolchildren. Sev- 
eral classes were dismissed when 
youngsters became panicky. 


Davis’s Estimation of Pike. Secretary 
of War Davis is opposed to the plan to 
move the remains of Zebulon Pike from 
the military cemetery at Madison bar- 
racks, N. Y., to Cheyenne mountain, 
Colo. He says Pike’s record as a soldier 
in the War of 1812 stands above his re- 
nown as discoverer of Pike’s peak. 


Epidemics Take Big Toll. More per- 
sons have died in epidemics since 1914 
than perished in the World war, says 
the League of Red Cross Societies. It 
estimates that 9,000,000 persons lost 
their lives in the war whereas 40,000,000 
died in epidemics, 5,000,000 others died 
from famine, 6,000,000 perished in civil 
strife, 2,000,000 died in earthquakes and 
140,000,000 were injured from various 
causes. 


Undertaker Tied to Body. After rob- 
bers had relieved Fred Schmidt, Chica- 
go undertaker, of $1200 in cash and 
jewelry they left him tied to a corpse 
that was awaiting burial. 


Foreign Headstones for Soldier-Dead. 
European dealers outbid Americans for 
contracts to erect 15,000 marble head- 
stones on graves in American cemeteries 
in France, Belgium and England. 


os 


Drouth and Radio. A farmer in the 
Middle West was so sure that radio 
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broadcasting had something to do with 
the dry spell that he asked the commerce 
department to suggest a 10-day period 
of silence. The department explained 
that as far as it knew sound waves could 
not injure crops. Not long ago French 
farmers complained that radio caused 
“too wet weather.” 


Food Cost Gain. Food prices in Chi- 
cago and Richmond have advanced 72 
per cent over 1913, the labor department 
reports. In Detroit and Washington 
the increase has been 70, and in Balti- 
more 69. Prices have declined three 
per cent in Salt Lake City. 


Bible-Reading Marathon, It required 
69 hours and 20 minutes of constant 
reading for members of the First Metho- 
dist church at Yucaipa, Cal., to finish 
the Old and New Testaments. This is 


— 




















A queer looking craft was recently seen in the 

Los Angeles harbor. It consists of three 

large balls attached to a raft which is driven 

by a Ford motor. The rear wheels are equip- 

ped with fin-like paddles. As they revolve 

the curious boat is driven forward with con- 
siderable speed. 








10 minutes better than last year’s time. 
In 1925 the Seventh Day Adventists in 
Boston read the Bible aloud in 55 hours 
and 47 minutes. 


Blind Girl Disillusioned. Though born 
blind, Octa Terry, 25, of Oakwood, Ohio, 
was recently given her sight by sur- 
geons. But she seemed a little disapoint- 
ed, because people and things were not 
as beautiful as she had imagined. She 
says the most beautiful thing she has 
yet seen is a dandelion. 


Old Labor Feud Settled. When metal 
door, window and floorwork made its 
appearance 30 years ago carpenters and 
sheet metal workers clashed on author- 
ity over such work. A series of strikes 
resulted. The controversy was recently 
settled by the two unions agreeing to 
divide the work. 


For a “Square Meal”? The Marston 
Restaurants of Boston has applied to the 
patent office at Washington for a patent 
on a machine tod make square doughnuts. 
The concern says square “sinkers” are 
easier to fit into lunch boxes. 





Says World Hates America. America 
has most of the world’s wealth and a 
monopoly of her hatred, Bruce Barton 
told the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at At- 
lantic City. “Not an entire monopoly,” 
he added, “for Frenchmen still hate 
Germans and Italians hate Austrians. 
But every nation hates us,” Because this 
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ill-will constitutes a menace to Amer- 
ican business, the organization plans a 
world survey. 


Gum Chewers Increase. Last year 41 
chewing-gum manufacturers did a $47,- 
000,000 business, an increase of 17 per 
cent over the year previous. 


Poor Farms Vanishing. The county 
poor farm is a “vanishing institution, 
and we may wish it Godspeed,” reports 
Prof. Walter Burr of the Kansas state 
agricultural college. “The average coun- 
ty poor farm,” he declares, “is a dump- 
ing ground for human junk. It is a 
curse to little children of the poor.” 


High Salaried Official Quits. James 
Cameron, highest salaried official in the 
government service next to the presi- 
dent, resigned. He received $18,000 a 
year for conducting war fraud investi- 
gations. Practically all such cases have 
been disposed of. 


To Resign Citizenship. Olive Henry 
Wallop, Wyoming rancher who succeed- 
ed to the title of the Earl of Portsmouth, 
has decided to resign his American citi- 
zenship in order to sit in the British 
house of lords. 


Pick World Heroes. Nearly 7000 chil- 
dren in 200 American and 400 foreign 
schools selected “the 12 greatest world 
heroes.” They are: Louis Pasteur, 
Abraham Lincoln, Christopher Colum- 
bus, George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, John 


Gutenberg, David Livingstone and 
George Stephenson. 
Indian Slayer Sentenced. Ernest 


Burkhart, alleged leader in the plot to 
assassinate wealthy Osage Indians, who 
pleaded guilty to one murder, was sen- 
tenced at Pawhuska, Okla., to life im- 
prisonment. Trial of others indicted in 
the same case is scheduled for Sep- 
tember. 





Ford on Foreign Debts. “The United 
States would not feel any serious loss if 
it were to cancel all foreign debts,” de- 
clared Henry Ford. However, he thinks 
the effect would be bad on debtors by 
sending them into deeper debt. “Cred- 
it,” jhe said, “is the dearest thing we sell - 
in this country. Debt has become a na- 
tional industry.” 


Auto Beats Train Overland. A. Jen- 
kins and Ray Peck of Salt Lake City 
drove a Studebaker auto from New 
York to San Francisco, a distance of 
nearly 3500 miles, in 86 hours and 20 
minutes. This is less than the fastest 
train time. 





Brookhart Election Bill. Brookhart’s 
campaign for the Republican nomination 
for senator from Iowa didn’t personally 
cost him a cent. Most of the $1900 in his 
campagin fund was the unspent surplus 
of Senator Wheeler’s defense fund. Of 
this amount $445 remains. 


Father Asks Aid. A Hattiesburg, Miss., 
father thought the government offered 
a premium on triplets. He asked his 
congressman for aid. He got a govern- 
ment bulletin on “How to Raise Babies.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Churchill Scores Bolsheviki. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
Churchill, made it plain in a speech 
that he was not responsible for the 
government’s gentleness in handling the 
Russian controversy. He declared he 
would greatly like to see all Russian 
agents thrown out of England. The 
bolsheviki, he said, “are miscreants who 
having ruined their own country are 
tireless in their efforts to ruin ours.” 
He declared it was a great blunder on 
the part of Great Britain to recognize 
the soviet government, and that the 
United States without countenancing 
the bolsheviki has actually done more 
trade with Russia than England has 
been able to do. 


Two Dutch Socialists Barred. Two 
Dutch socialists of international repute 
were refused permission to come to 
England to attend the session of the 
international labor conference on immi- 
gration. This was admitted before par- 
liament by the home secretary who 
charged that the men had tried to in- 
terfere with British trade during the 
general strike by arranging for British 
ships to be held up in foreign ports. 


Mile. Lenglen Snubs Queen. All Eng- 
land was aghast when Queen Mary went 
to Wimbledon to see Mile. Lenglen play 
tennis only to meet with a refusal of 
the famous French star to play. At first 
the French girl protested against play- 
ing in both singles and doubles, as 
scheduled, and then she explained that 
she was ill—“a horrid cold in the nose.” 
It was generally believed that the wom- 
an tennis champion suffered from one 
of her well known fits of temperamen- 
tal nervousness. The queen accepted 
the explanations made her with gracious- 
ness. Several American,women were in 
the tournament, but the American cham- 
pion, Helen Wills, was not sufficiently 
recovered from her operation to enter. 


FRANCE 


Briand Forms New Cabinet. After a 
figurative sweating of blood Aristide 
Briand formed his 10th cabinet with the 
aid of Joseph Caillaux, who took the 
ministry of finance, and the government 
got going again. First Herriot, former 
premier and socialist leader, was called 
on, but failed. He next refused to serve 
in a cabinet led by Briand. Former 
President Poincare at the last minute 
refused the finance portfolio, which was 
the job that all seemed to dread. Cail- 
laux the “financial wizard” finally took 
it on the promise of a rather free hand. 
Confidence was felt that a start had 
been at last made in stabilizing the franc 
and putting the national finances on a 
sound basis. 


Bright Lights Desecrate Tomb. A 
campaign was started by newspapers 
and patriotic organizations at Paris to 
check the growth of the business sec- 
tion toward Arc de Triomphe where the 





body of the Unknown Soldier lies. With 
the building of restaurants and theaters 
near the place electric lights and elec- 
tric signs began flashing near the shrine. 
This was held incompatible with the 
gravity of the tomb of the nation’s hero. 


Gas Memorial Planned. A monument 
is to.be erected to those killed by the 
fumes of the first gas attack by the Ger- 
mans on the Yser April 22, 1915. The 
new weapon was used against the 
French at the junction of the French 
and Belgian fronts which the Germans 
had been unable to pierce. The Duch- 
ess of Vendome headed the committee 
to collect funds for the monument. 


ITALY : 


D’Annunzio Hears Liszt Play. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the eccentric poet, aviatdr 
and warrior, startled. the country again 











The famous Italian poet, D’Annunzio, has 

shaved off his famous beard. With a more 

youthful look he sits on his throne in his 

garden at Gardone above the motto: “I sing 
only the praises of the powerful.” 








by announcing in all seriousness that 
the spirit of Liszt, the great musician, 
had come to his secluded retreat at 
Gardone and played a new piano just 
delivered to him. Writing to the man- 
ufacturers he declared the “shadow of 
Liszt entered the instrument and pro- 
duced with his long immaterial fingers 
a beautiful rythmic tempest.” The poet 
has prepared to come out of his self- 
imposed exile to participate in the 
elaborate ceremony of issuing a com- 
plete edition of his works. It is to be 
sponsored by King Victor and by Pre- 
mier Mussolini. His wife, Maria Dialle- 
si, who does not live with him, arrived 
from Paris to take part. 


Loan Made to Rumania. An Italian 
loan of 200,000,000 lira $7,250,000 at the 
present rate of exchange—was made to 
Rumania, “to express confidence in the 
government,” and at the same time the 
Rumanian war debt to Italy was funded. 
Under the arrangement Rumania will 
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furnish Italy petroleum during the 10- 
year life of the debt. 


Former Queen Olga Dies. Former 
Queen Olga of Greece, widow of George 
I who was assassinated in 1913, died 
in her villa near Rome 76 years old. 
Born a grand duchess of Russia she 
passed her last years in strict privacy, 
embittered by the misfortunes that had 
overtaken and scattered her family both 
in Russia and Greece. The principal 
fortune she left was a necklace valued 
at $3,000,000. 

Norge’s Sister Ship Burns. The sister 
ship of the Norge, N-3, was partly burn- 
ed at Rome when the gas bag caught on 
fire while being emptied. Quick work 
saved the rest of the airship. The N-3 
was being built for the Japanese gov- 
ernment and was scheduled to be deliv- 
ered this summer. 


GERMANY 


Germany Pays Promptly. Payments 
under the Dawes plan were promptly 
made during the first nine months of 
the second year of its operation, accord- 
ing to the report of Seymour P. Gilbert, 
agent general for reparations. During 
this period Germany paid the equivalent 
of 821,000,000 gold marks, out of the total 
of 1,220,000,000 due for the year. Mr. 
Gilbert said the plan was functioning 
normally and actively and that German 
economy has shown a steady progress. 
He also praised the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the other powers. 





Plebiscite Favors Hohenzollerns. 
There were 15,000,000 votes to expropri- 
ate the properties and estates of the 
former rulers of Germany and only 500,- 
000 votes against it, but the move fell 
through. The constitution requires a 
plebiscite to muster 20,000,000 votes, or 
one-half the electorate, to carry a meas- 
ure. The negative votes cast had no ef- 
fect. At Madgeburg and Halle there 
were clashes with communists and sev- 
eral persons were killed. In most places 
a small minority turned out to vote, but 
at Hanover, the home town of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg, more than half of the 
eligible voters voted for confiscation. 
Monarchists by crying “bolshevism” 
persuaded many to stay away from the 
polls. They were disturbed, however, 
by the large vote for confiscation. A 
“compromise bill” is before the reich- 
stag to dispose of the immense proper- 
ties, declaring a part of them public. 


POLAND 


Haller and Szeptycki Resign. Two 
generals, Haller and Szeptycki, handed 
in their resignations to President 
Moscicki. They were both anti-Pilsud- 
ski men and had threatened for a while 
to oppose the new government. They 
desisted because of a lack of support. 
Their resignations made the new Pil- 
sudski government more solid. 


SPAIN 


Aviator Franco Sentenced. Comman- 
der Ramon Franco who flew from Spain 
to Buenos Aires, and who thus became 
the hero of the hour in Spain, was 
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sentenced to serve two months in jail. 
While in Belgium lecturing about his 
historical flight a public subscription 
was taken up to reward him. King 
Alfonso expressed the desire that the 
aviators who later flew from Spain to 
Manila share in this, upon which Fran- 
co made a formal protest. For this he 
was ordered home under arrest to serve 
his sentence, but he refused to comply. 


RUMANIA 


Prince Carol Loses Allowance. Prince 
Carol, who renounced his rights to the 
throne, was removed from the civil 
list by the government. That means 
depriving him of his allowance of $60,- 
000 a year, which sum is to go to his 
wife, Princess Helene, whom he de- 
serted. The Prince’s independent in- 
come, largely inherited, is estimated at 
$30,000 a year, and on this he is living 
at Paris with his “affinity” for whom he 
forsook his country and his rights to the 
throne. 


TURKEY 


Plot to Kill President. At Smyrna just 
before the arrival of President Kemal 
Pasha police arrested several men, seiz- 
ed a quantity of bombs and arms and 
announced that a plot to assassinate the 
president had been frustrated. Zia Zour- 
chid Bey, former deputy from Trebi- 
zond, was arrested as leader of the 
group, but many other leading politi- 
cians of the opposition party were later 
arrested, including Gen. Rafet Pasha, 
who led the victorious Kemalist troops 
into Constantinople in 1923. The cabi- 
net at Angora ordered a special tribunal 
to Smyrna to begin the trial of the pris- 
oners. 


Urges Women to Work. The Constan- 
tinople Ikdam, a daily newspaper, is 
waging a campaign to open all lines of 
activity to the newly emancipated wom- 
en. “Work and more work,” it preaches, 
“is the salvation of the Turkish women.” 
The press in general greeted with ap- 
proval the appointment of the first 
woman to a government office. 


SYRIA 


Damascus Suburbs Shelled. The roar- 
ing of cannon in Damascus has been a 
daily event as the French regularly 
shelled the dissident tribesmen in the 
outlying gardens of the ancient city. 
Airplanes are also used day and night 
in the attempt to quell these dissidents 
who are estimated as many as 2000. 
From without they are besieged by the 
Druses, while Damascus itself is clut- 
tered up with barbed wire entangle- 
ments and barricades. The French have 
succeeded in maintaining calm among 
the rebellious elements in the city. 


CHINA 


Give 100-Course Dinner. Guests of 
Gen. and Mrs. Crozier were treated at 
Peking to a 100-course Chinese dinner 
prepared under the direction of the 
former chef of the imperial household. 
Fancy dishes were prepared from birds’ 
nests, sharks’ fins, fish sounds and lips, 
bone marrow, ducks’ tongues and livers, 
chickens’ windpipes, bamboo shoots, 
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seaweed and 60-year-old rice. Hot light 
wine was served in tiny jade cups. The 
dinner lasted three hours. 


PANAMA 


“League of American Nations.” The 
Pan-American congress at Panama con- 
sidered the proposal of Senor Puig of 
Ecuador that a league of American na- 
tions be formed. Action was deferred 
on the suggestion of Senor Alfaro of 
Panama that the already helpful Pan- 
American Union should not be adverse- 
ly affected. .The congress adopted a 
resolution recommending common ac- 
tion by all Pan-American states against 
any aggressor of an American country 
that should violate the principles of in- 
ternational law. 


CHILE 


Gen. Lassiter Sails. The Tacna-Arica 
plebiscitary commission adjourned in- 
definitely at Arica and Gen. Lassiter, 
chairman, sailed for Panama on the 
U. S. S. Denver. The action was con- 
sidered as dissolving the commission, 
though theoretically it is subject to call 
again by the arbitrator. Chile protested 
that the proceedings were brought to an 
= “not only illegally but also abrupt- 
y. 


PERU 
Poet Gets Three Years. The poet 
laureate of Peru, Jose Santos Chocano, 


was sent to prison for three years and 
fined $10,000 for killing Edwin Elmore, 











The chain of gold, or how Europe is held 
captive by the dollar—Moscow Isvestia. 








an American writer. Chocano and El- 
more had carried on a dispute through 
the newspapers relative to the merits of 
a Mexican writer, Vasconcelos, when 
they met and fought. Chocano shot the 
American who was using only his fists. 


MEXICO 


Spain Wants Cortez’s Body. Spain has 
asked for the bones of Hernando Cortez, 
conqueror of Mexico, for honored 
sepulture in his home country. If the 
body of the soldier adventurer is re- 
moved it will be the seventh time. While 
the government is considering the re- 
quest Count Pignatelli, a descendant, 
declares that if the body is moved again 
it will be to Italy. He claims to know 
where the hero was last buried, and he 
may refuse to reveal the location of the 
grave. 


American’s College Closed. El Mo- 
delo, an American-owned Catholic col- 
lege at Gomez Palacio, state of Durango, 


was closed by the government. The - 
owner, Miss Annie Quinn, of Tex., claim- 
ed that no religious instruction was 
given in the school, and that the consti- 
tution was not violated. The American 
legation started an inquiry. 


GUATEMALA 


Cyclone Hits Capital. A cyclone 
Sweeping the parish of the city of Gua- 
temala did great destruction through- 
out the whole district. The roofs were 
carried off from many houses. 


ALASKA 


Volcano Heats Country. A small vol- 
cano northeast of Cordova and near the 
Copper river and Northwestern railroad 
became active, puffs of smoke being 
visible for 10 miles. A noticeable phase 
of the phenomenon was the extreme 
heat felt in the vicinity. 


CANADA 


Measures to Stop Smuggling. A spe- 
cial committee of the house of commons 
recommended strict measures to control 
liquor smuggling into the United States. 
It was urged as an immediate move that 
the mounted police be detailed to pa- 
trol work along the border. 


MOROCCO 


French Quit Spanish Zone. It was an- 
nounced that the French Moroccan di- 
visions operating in the Riff in the re- 
gion of Targuist were to be gradually 
relieved by Spanish troops under Gen. 
Tarasco. The French are to cross into 
the French zone as rapidly as the Span- 
ish are ready to replace them. 





PATHFINDER TO PUBLISH “THE BAT” 


Statistics collected by the book publish- 
ers have been confirmed by a questionaire 
conducted by the Pathfinder, to the effect 
that Mary Roberts Rinehart is the most 
popular fiction writer of these times. As 
a result, we have negotiated and secured 
for the Pathfinder the exclusive right of 
advance publication in serial form of the 
biggest hit of many years, namely “The Bat.” 

It is in the form of a novel made from 
the play of that name by Mrs. Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood. This play is breaking 
records everywhere. The story is also run- 
ning as a big movie feature all over the 
world. In the book version which the Path- 
finder is to print, there are even more thrills 
than in either the stage or movie version. 

Millions of people who have seen both 
the play and the movie will experience new 
satisfaction from reading the text, and mil- 
lions of others who have never seen either 
play or picture will now be able to share in 
the enjoyment of this much-talked-of mas- 
terpiece of mystery and romance in the 
quiet of their own homes. 

We will not begin publication of “The 
Bat” for some time yet, as we want to give 
everyone a good chance to start with us. 
It’s going to be a grand excursion and we 
don’t want a lot of people to be left behind 
and then cry over it. Tell your friends 
about it and tell them to be sure and take 
the Pathfinder so that they can get the 
benefit of “The Bat” and other great stories 
which we have arranged for. 

“The Bat” is just out in best-seller book 
form and no-one is allowed to sell it for 
less than the regular price of $2. If you are 
in a hurry to read the story we can supply 
you with a cloth-bound copy of the book, 
postpaid, from the advance edition, and in- 
clude the Pathfinder for one year for a 
total of only $2.25. Or send us just $3 fer 
three yearly subscriptions to the Pathfinder 
and we will present you with a copy of the 
book, postpaid, fer your trouble. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Things S cientific —~f 











Japan Offers Fish Specimens 
Some time ago the U. S. bureau of 
fisheries made the Japanese government 
a present of 3,000,000 whitefish eggs. As 
an expression of appreciation for this 
gift Japan offered the United States 100 
goldfish and 100 ornamental, beautifully 
colored carp. Ambassador Matsudaira 
informed the state department of the 
desire of his government to present the 
fish, and the department replied that 
the offer was acceptable and asked the 
ambassador to convey the thanks of our 
government to the appropriate officials 
of Japan. 


Questions Ether Theory 

The theory that heat, light, radio and 
magnetic waves are transmitted through 
the medium of ether is unfounded, ac- 
cording to A. J. Musselman, Chicago 
inventor and scientist. He believes in 
the hypothesis of “opaque- 


which terminafed the Tertiary period. 
It is, therefore, at least a million years 
old and is remarkable in that it has 
neither petrified nor disintegrated ex- 
cept as to the lighter springwood of 
some of the annual rings. 


Effect of Foods on Rats 


Prof, James Slonaker, physiologist at 
Leland Stanford university, declares 
that experiments show that meat-eaters 
live just as long, if not longer, than veg- 
etarians. He has spent seven or eight 
years experimenting with vegetable and 
meat diets on rats. Now he is applying 
the results to human beings. He found 
that when the rats were fed vegetables 
only the span of their lives was short- 
ened—33 per cent in males and 40 per 
cent in females. The males lost 35 per 
cent of their weight, and the females 
about 26. By the third generation the 
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effective than gasoline and is less liable 
to explode in the tanks. Dr. Hugo Eck- 
ener, director of the Zeppelin works, 
says that as a result of the treaty be- 
tween France and Germany, which 
modified the restrictions placed on Ger- 
man aircraft by the treaty of Versailles, 
the new dirigible will not be used ex- 
clusively for polar flights, as originally 
intended. 


When Mind is Most Alert 


The mind is more alert before a 
night’s sleep than it is just after rising 
in the morning. This is the conclusion 
reached after an extensive study of 
sleep made by scientists at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pittsburgh. The tests were made on stu- 
dents in a local university who volun- 
teered for the purpose. 

It was found that the students fper- 
formed mental tests better at night than 
in the morning. However, it was noted 
that the results in the morning were 
much better after a series of exercizes. 
There is a popular impression that a 





restful sleeper changes his 





ness,” which he explained to 





the Chicago Machinery Club. } 
A medium of latent conductive 
force which expresses itself 
in the form of blackness, dark- 
ness or shadow, conducts the 
waves which we have assum- 
ed to travel through ether. 
“Scientists,” declared Mus- 
selman, “have _ designated 
‘ether’ as something capable 
of transmitting all types of 
physical action known to us. 








position very little during the 
night. But the tests showed 
that the sleepers remained in 
one position without moving 
only about 11 minutes on an 
average. 

“Our results in their pres- 
ent form,” declared Dr. H. M. 
Johnson, head of the experi- 
ments, “contradict a number 
of proverbs regarding sleep. 
One of these is that the earlier 








But the theory of luminifer- 


that substitution of any other 
possible explanation with rea- 


sonable grounds of probabili- the bottom of the ocean. 
ty should be welcomed by sci- by the pilot who would sit under the dome. 


entists. The theory of opaque- 


: Kadel and Herbert 
ous ether is a speculative one, ee design of a novel “aquaplane” proposed for naval bombing 
so unfounded on anything % torpedoing in time of war. 


2 ‘ : ne “11, Only in miniature it proves the efficiency of the idea of such war OG 
definite, so entirely intangible, craft. Being lighter than water there would be no danger of perma- periods of longest rest are 


nent submergence owing to a defective engine. 
rudder and increasing the speed it would be possible to cruise along “®MoOng the four quarters of 
A periscope would be used for guidance the night. For some the last 


Oxygen cylinders quarter is most free from ac- 
would be provided for prolonged stays under water. 


Although it has been constructed 
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hours passed in bed are the 
most restful. This is true only 
for a small minority of the 
subjects. For a number, the 


evenly distributed 


tivity. “Recalling advice fre- 








ness fits in every detail of the 
required definition of such a medium. 
“Shadow is apparently the perfect 
conductor of light, heat, magnetic and 
radio waves. It in no way impedes 
those waves. Apparently, it has no 
weight and certainly it possesses the re- 
quirements of rigidity, tenuity and elas- 
ticity. Theoretically complete luminos- 
ity is impossible and relative opaque- 
ness must exist at all times under any 
condition. The decrease of relative 
opaqueness when light is introduced is 
a geometrical retrogression which never 
reaches zero.” 


Wood Million Years Old 

According to experts, wood a million 
years old has been found in California. 
C. L. Hill sent a sample of it to a forest 
products laboratory where it was iden- 
tified as Sequoia. The undecayed wood of 
3500 years ago found in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, says a government bulletin, is but 
a product of yesterday as compared to 
this. This wood was taken from a tun- 
nel 500 feet underground in Long Can- 
yon. The log was buried in the gravels 
of a Tertiary stream bed about 12 feet 
under the lava cap of the great flow 


rats of both sexes were sterile, indi- 
cating that vegetables lack something 
necessary to health. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether these findings have much 
direct application to the human race. 


Nursing Bottles in Egypt 


The ancient Egyptians had nursing 
bottles superior to those used in this 
country at the present time, according 
to Prof. Ralph Magoffin, president of the 
archeological institute of America. The 
tops of the bottles used by the Egyptians 
were the same as the modern article, but 
they were made heavy at the bottom to 
keep them from tipping over and spill- 
ing the contents on the baby. They also 
had square sides to keep them from 
rolling. 


New Fuel for Dirigible 

A report from Germany says that the 
huge airship which is being built at 
Friederichshafen for polar exploration 
will be driven by a newly discovered 
kind of fuel which possesses the same spe- 
cific gravity as air and which therefore 
is much lighter than gasoline. The new 
fuel, it is claimed, is 20 per cent more 
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quently given students to do 
their. studying before breakfast while 
their minds are still fresh, the results 
of the night and morning tests are at 
variance with that belief, but a decision 
is yet to be made on what interpretation 
these results will bear. Recuperative 
effects of sleep undoubtedly exist but 
they are obscured by other factors for 
some hours.” 


Folklore Preserved on Bamboo 


The folklore of the poor Malay people 
in Sumatra, according to Prof. H. H. 
Bartlett, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is preserved on joints of bamboo. While 
studying rubber-producing plants in 
that country Prof. Bartlett became in- 
terested in the custom which the na- 
tives practice of writing their faiths, 
legends and accounts of magical and 
medicinal uses of plants on the joints 
of bamboo when the plants are still 
green. Afterwards the bamboo is dried 
and preserved indefinitely. 





“Yes, madam,” said the college president 
reassuringly to the anxious mother, “we 
guaranteed satisfaction or return the boy.” 
—Harvard Lampoon, . 
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~—Doings of Congress ~ 








The farm relief bill in the senate con- 
tinued to hold the congressional spot- 
light, though it made little progress. 
Debate was limited, but every senator 
seemed anxious to use the time allotted 
to him, so the talk lasted far longer than 
expected. There were charges of fili- 
bustering. 

Those behind the McNary bill fig- 
ured that 40 senators would support it 
while a number of others were luke- 
warm. To win over the latter the farm 
bloc leaders accepted several amend- 
ments they did not want but which 
they thought would win votes. One of 
these would require a general audit of 
the aeeounts of the farm board to be 
created. Another was accepted to re- 
move the producer from the compulsory 
application of the equalization fee. 

Senator Borah of Idaho pronounced 
that fee unconstitutional. Senator Sack- 
ett of Ky., a new member who has spok- 
en very little, declared the measure 
would “raid the pockets of every per- 
son in the country, would benefit no- 
body and would ruin the farmers.” Sen- 
ator Bruce of Md. pronounced the bill 
“fallacious and idiotic,” while Senator 
Robinson of Ark. repeated his sugges- 
tion that the West join the South in 
“agreeing on a tariff that would save 
the farmers and others billions of dol- 
lars annually*that now go to the trusts 
and monopolies.” Defenders of the 
measure were inclined to compromise 
but insisted that something had to be 
done for the farmers and for agri- 
culture. Senator Heflin of Ala. warned 
his colleagues that they had better pass 
a farm relief bill before they went home. 
“You might as well stay here,” he said, 
“as it won’t be necessary to go to the 
seashore after the cold reception you 
will get at home.” 


The first effort to set a definite date 
for adjournment failed. Republican 
Leader Tilson had ? motion put in the 
house to adjourn on the last day of June, 
but Mr. Madden of Ill. supported by 
Western Republicans and Western 
Democrats defeated the move by hav- 
ing it referred to the ways and means 
committee. Members of that committee 
did not appear to feel that any action 
was needed or expected of them, and 
that there was nothing to do but wait 
until the house got ready to adjourn. 


Mr. Madden, chairman of the appro- 
priations committee, said he opposed 
adjournment so as to give the senate 
time to pass the rivers and harbors 
bill and farm legislation. He was also 
anxious to have the second deficiency 
bill passed by both house and senate, for 
on it depend the funds to start work 
on a number of new postoffice buildings. 
Those in the house favoring farm relief 
legislation felt that the situation had 
cleared along that line. The vote on 
the motion was 191 to 133 against ad- 
journment. 

Sol Bloom of N. Y. sponsored a bill 
in the house to grant $10,000 to the 





mother of the first American sailor 
killed in the World war. He was John 
Eopolucci of Washington, who perished 
when the steamship Aztec was sunk by 
torpedo or mine off the coast of France 
April 1, 1917. Mr. Bloom explained that 
war risk insurance was not made ef- 
fective until five days later. 

When Senator. Harrison of Miss. 
sought to give publicity to the testimony 
of Dwight Morrow, a partner of J. P. 
Morgan, obtained in the French debt 
settlement Chairman Smoot of the for- 
eign relations committee charged him 
with trying to play politics. 

Mr. Miller of Wash. introduced a bill 
to prohibit interstate transportation of 
films depicting banditry, lawlessness, or 
in which a revolver is aimed at one 
person by another. 

A Sunday afternoon was devoted by 


the senate to a commemoration of the 








—Cartoon in Sioux City Tribune. 


It won't be long now,” hums Mr. Congress- 
man as he brushes off his coat in anticipa- 
tion of speedy adjournment. 








life and services of the late Senator 
La Follette of Wis. With his son, the 
present Senator La Follette, presiding 
at the request of Vice-President Dawes 
the former senator was praised by 
those who fought with him and by those 
who fought against him. — Fourteen 
senators bore testimony of the respect 
they bore toward the sincerity and the 
fighting qualities_of the man who for 
a score of years was something of a 
storm center in the senate. Senator 
Robinson of Ark. said that he had been 
prominently mentioned in connection 
with every campaign for the presiden- 
cy during the last 25 years, but that he 
never received the nomination of his 
party because he was not willing to 
compromise. Several senators praised 
his bravery and sincerity in standing 
almost alone in opposition to the 
entrance of America in the World war. 
Senator Wheeler of Mont., who was his 
running mate during the last campaign, 
declared La Follette was “one of the 
three greatest characters our nation has 
produced—Jefferson, Lincoln and La 
Follette.” 

The senate and house having differed 
on the number of new federal judges 
to create for the country the probability 
loomed that none would be created. The 
senate passed bills some time ago au- 
thorizing five new judges. The house 
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incorporated them all in one bill and 
added 10 district judges and one cir- 
cuit judge, and so passed it. Then the 
senate judiciary committee struck out 
all but the five original judges, but the 
house sent word that the senate could 
not have its five unless the house got 
its 10. The matter went to conference. 

Mr. Almon of Ala., who represents the 
district in which Muscle Shoals is lo- 
cated, made a speech to the house ex- 
plaining why he opposed the lease of the 
government property there to the As- 
sociated Power companies, as recom- 
mended by the special joint committee, 
and favored accepting the offer of the 
American Cyanimid Co, and the Air 
Nitrates corporation. The 13 power 
companies, he said, compose a trust and 
not one of them ever made fertilizer. 
They are the interests, he asserted, that 
defeated the Ford offer. The Cyanimid 
Co., on the other hand, built nitrate 
plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and are 
now producing 28,000 tons of fixed ni- 
trogen annually. Mr. Almon lamented 
the fact that there would be no legisla- 
tion on the subject during the present 
session. 

There was a real congressional fist 
fight in congress at last, after all these 
years of oral fighting, but it took place 
in a committee room instead of on the 
house or senate floor. 


The principals were Mr. Rankin of 
Miss. and Frank Hogan, a Washington 
lawyer. The case was the investigation 
of one of the three Washington commis- 
sioners, Fenning, carried on by a house 
committee. It was started by Mr. Blan- 
ton of Tex. who with much research 
and labor brought charges against Mr. 
Fenning of making a fortune out of 
World war veterans who were adjudged 
insane and over whom he had himself 
appointed guardian. His wards were 
numbered by the hundreds and his fees 
were shown to be exorbitant while the 
time and attention he devoted to them 
amounted to little. 


Mr. Fenning’s main defense was that 
he was not a federal official and there- 
fore not within the scope of congres- 
sional action. Mr. Hogan acting for him 
before the committee was in a constant 
squabble with Blanton, the two calling 
each other “liars” several times. — Final- 
ly Mr. Blanton got impatient and quit. 
Mr. Rankin, another member of the 
committee, while carrying on the ex- 
amination also came in for some verbal 
abuse. He retorted by throwing an ink- 
stand at Hogan’s head. It was a very 
poor throw, spattering and bouncing 
on the way, but it started something. 
Both Hogan and Fenning went after Mr. 
Rankin while a number of the very in- 
terested spectators went after Hogan 
and Fenning, the sergeant at arms and 
a policeman trying to stop the fight. A 
crippled veteran trying to get at Fen- 
ning with his crutch was pushed out of 
his direction, but finding himself near 
Hogan consoled himself by giving the 
lawyer a crack on the head. A stout 
lady present also became all action, and 
so intent was she that she was still try- 
ing to beat up the commissioner when 
quiet was restored. She had to be led 
out by a policeman, 
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Furs for Milady are Expensive 


Furs for women are now the fashion 
all four seasons of the year. This fact 
has caused naturalists to begin to worry 
about the probable extinction of certain 
fur-bearing animals. Some museums 
and zoos are said to be hastening to get 
specimens for their collections before 
it is too late. 

Comparatively few people know the 
real history of furs. Due to the monot- 
ony of the modern fur farms their his- 
tory is not altogether one of daring, 
thrilling adventure; of perilous hazards 
and privations etc., as of old. Nor does 
it hark back to the reckless gamble of 
the intrepid trapper. The true history 
depends largely on the fur itself, its gen- 
uineness and quality. 

However, if furs come from the far 
corners of the earth their story is still 
rich in romance, for the trapper’s life 
is still one of long. gamble with fate. 
He who harvests certain furs must turn 
his back on civilization and plunge into 
the wilderness to brave its dangers with 
no protection save his gun and his wits. 
For months, sometimes years, he must 
depend on those two things for his 
food, shelter, clothing and safety. The 
game he seeks is wary, cunning and 
ferocious. Frequently the tiniest ele- 
ment of chance determines whether he 
lives or the animals live. Many a trap- 
per has gone into the wilderness to tend 
his traps, never to return. 

Not so many years ago a silver fox 
was a rarity. Théy were seldom seen, 
and then only in the perilous wilds of 
the Far North. Fabulous prices had to 
be paid for their pelts, a pair of matched 
skins frequently bringing anywhere from 
$1500 to $2000 each. Indeed, as high as 
$5000 was often paid for a pair of 
matched silver fox skins on the market. 
Today no such fabulous sums are paid 
for their pelts. Canada has eliminated 
the chance and hazard in securing them 
and made the matter of matching them 
merely one of selection. But this is not 
the case with all other furs. A perfect- 
ly matched coat of Russian sables still 
costs thousands of dollars. Although 
Uncle Sam’s blue fox farms have re- 
duced the price of blue fox furs con- 
siderably they are still rare and costly. 
Even chinchilla garments are consid- 
ered luxuries. 

Chinchilla is a species of rat found 
in South America. But there are many 
kinds of rats and there are all kinds of 
furriers. Thus women wear everything 
in the chinchilla line, which includes 
the superlative silky hair of the real 
chinchilla and about 100 varieties of 
doctored rat skins. The real chinchillas 
are found only in the mountains. The 
long-haired ones live on the mountain 
tops, while the crossed or short-haired 
chinchillas are found on the lower 
slopes. Since the real chinchillas are 
about the size of the ordinary rodent 
the imitators have a good time with this 
fur. Chinchinola also has its place in 
the fur history. 

Uncle Sam has also taken a hand in 
the sealskin trade.\| At one time Dame 
Fashion’s demand for furs almost en- 


tirely exterminated seals from the Pa- 
cific waters. Because of this some of 
the Pribilof islands of the Alaskan 
group were set aside by the government 
for seal rookeries. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of seals now make their homes in 
these great rookeries, which furnish 
some of the finest seal skins in the 
world. But killing of the seals is only 
permitted under the severest restric- 
tions. All female animals are protected 
at all times. 


Some’ years ago all seal skins were 
sent to England to be cured, then re- 
turned to us at greatly increased cost. 
Now American treated seal skins are 
said to be greatly superior to any for- 
eign product. Yet a first class sealskin 
coat today costs about $2000, which 
few of us can afford. One of the best 
high-grade substitutes for sealskin is 
Hudson seal or dyed muskrat. But it, 
too, sells for more than many can af- 
ford. Muskrat is an excellent fur, both 
beautiful and serviceable. Many claim 
that a muskrat coat will ouwtwear one 
of real seal. But fhat is not so, for 
nothing in the line of furs will outwear 
real or Alaskan sealskin. 

For all-round service otter and beaver 
are said to be sealskin’s closest rivals. 
However, since a good Hudson seal coat 
costs about $400, it is easy to see why 
that fur is so popular. Seal dyed otter 
is also a popular substitute for real seal. 
Likewise is the original “near seal” 
made from the French hare. Another 
popular substitute is sealine which is 
made from Australian rabbit skin. This 
type is much cheaper than the others. 
A good coat of sealine costs only $100, 
and sometimes less. But no matter what 
kind of skin is used the quality always 
counts, even in rabbit skin. The choic- 
est rabbit skin coat, properly tailored, 
is worth from $200 to $300. Of course, 
the heavy furs of the animals of the 
colder north always bring more money 
than the lighter furs of the animals of 
the south. But the “sealskin” that grows 
on the back of the Australian hare or 
Nevada jack-rabbit does not have quite 
the “tang of the sea” possessed by the 
skin of the real denizen of the deep. 


One of the expensive furs frequently 
imitated is mink. The mink is a small 
animal, and one that is extremely hard 
to trap. Because it takes so many skins 
to make a coat it is one of the really ex- 
pensive furs. A good mink coat costs 
over $1000. Japanese mink is frequent- 
ly substituted for American or Canadian 
mink, but it is by no means as fine a fur. 
The average Japanese mink coat is 
worth only about $200. Chinese weasel 
is sometimes substituted for real mink 
fur. A coat of this fur is worth around 
$150. 

What is credited with being the most 
treasured of the weasel family furs is 
the Russian ermine or white weasel. A 
white ermine coat costs somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $1500 or $2000. Fre- 
quently cheap imitations of ermine are 
made from white rabbit and other small 
skins bleached and dyed white. The 
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fitch—a German or Russian ferret—is 
sometimes used as an imitation for mar- 
ten or sable. 

One of the most popular cheap furs 
is caracul, which is made from Chinese 
kid and sometimes from Chinese and 
Persian lamb. Most caracul, however, 
comes from the common tin-can-eating 
goat. It is made up into many shades 
from pure white to black. Milady also 
wears the Japanese fox under many 
guises. This animal is smaller than our 
raccoon and its fur is dyed to imitate 
wolf. 

Substitutes and imitations in the fur 
industry are meritorious when proper 
usage is made of them. The majority 
of the people cannot afford the genuine, 
thus they welcome the substitutes. But 
unfortunately substitutes lend them- 
selves to misrepresentation, and there 
are always thousands ready to misrep- 
resent them. Authorities point ou that 
the only protection the fur buyer has 
is the honesty of the house from which 
she buys. Because of this she must 
always be on the lookout for the fa- 
mous “gyps” in the industry. They are 
usually the little fellows who visit the 
fur markets and buy up all sorts and 
odds and ends which they make into 
garments to work off on someone under 
the pretense of a “bargain.” There are 
hundreds of tiny dyeing establishments 
whose business it is to make cheap imi- 
tations and cover over with dye the big 
flaws in some poor grade skin. 

Sometimes the skins of the Australian 
and New Zealand rabbits go into the 
rear door of a dyeing and manufactur- 
ing plant, where they are shorn and 
plucked and dyed and stenciled and 
sewed and then passed out the front 
door in garments labeled “fox,” “lynx,” 
“beaver,” “tiger,” “mole,” “seal” and 
even “sable.” In such places even old 
Tabby and Fido have been found after 
undergoing marvelous transformations. 
On the other hand there is a greater 
number of large and legitimate fur man- 
ufacturing plants that do not misrepre- 
sent their products. They sell eyery- 
thing for what it is, and all poor grade 
furs are rejected. The illegitimates buy 
up these rejected furs and scraps and 
make them into garments which they 
sell as “the real thing.” 

All reputable manufacturers hold 
their manufactured goods for a time to 
see if the hair is going to fall. Some- 
times an apparently perfect skin is so 
affected by disease or something that 
when the acids of the dyes work upon 
it the hair falls out. Thus reputable con- 
cerns protect their patrons, while the 
“gyp” is out to catch the “bargain hunt- 
er” or “‘wise buyer.” However, there 
are bargains in furs if one goes to the 
right place. Workmanship also is a big 
item in fur garments. 

It has been estimated that America 
spends more than $100,000,000 annually 
for fur garments. The great demand for 
furs has led to the rapid increase of fur- 
farming throughout this country and 
Canada. Canada alone has nearly 1000 
fox farms. But still the supply is no- 
where within reach of the demand. The 
United States still leads the world in 
the production and use of furs. 
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Chance Decided Coolidge Career 


Calvin Coolidge in reality is a Ver- 
monter. He was born and reared at 
Plymouth, that state, where his father 
recently died. Yet he was elected presi- 
dent from Massachusetts. Chance, ac- 
cording to Youth’s Companion, turned 
him aside from Vermont and sent him 
to Massachusetts. The change in states 
came in 1895, when young Coolidge, just 
out of college, was making his first step 
in the world of work. 

In his youth Mr. Coolidge had, and he 
still has, a keen love for Vermont. Thus, 
when he graduated from Amherst where 
he had studied hard, his eyes turned to- 
ward that state. He wanted to start his 
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life work there because it was his home 
and because he knew the state. He 
wanted to learn and practice law, and 
selected Montpelier, the state capital, in 
which to begin. 

This is shown in a letter he wrote to 
William P. Dillingham, then a lawyer of 
Montpelier. The letter was written at 
Saco, Me., on Aug. 31 after his 23rd 
birthday anniversary July 4, 1895. The 
letter, part of which is reproduced here, 
was as follows: “If I could get into a 
good office, I am thinking of reading 
there for some time, and perhaps finish- 
ing my preparation for the law, rather 
than going to.a law school. Is there a 
vacancy with your firm? 

“If there is any hope of your consid- 
ering the proposition favorably, I would 
be pleased to go up to the city to talk 
with you, or you can advise me by mail 
as to the terms you would make, if you 
ever bother with students. 

“T am just out of college and am some- 
what undecided between the school and 
oflice; can you give me any suggestions? 

“Could you take me after I had spent 
some time, say a year or two, in a 
school? Truly yours, J. Calvin Cool- 
idge.” 

The young man waited for a reply to 
his letter, but as none came he soon 
grew tired of waiting. He thought his 
plans had gone awry and that an oppor- 
tunity had evaded him, so he seized an- 
other. On Sept. 23 he entered the law 
office of Hammond and Field at North- 
ampton, Mass., and there began the 
study of law, The reason Mr, Dilling- 





ham did not answer his letter was that 
he was away when the letter was deliv- 
ered to his office. It was October when 
he returned and finally replied favor- 
ably. But young Coolidge was already 
settled and did not deem it wise to 
make the change then. He was admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1897. So his 
life was cast in Massachusetts rather 
than Vermont. Through politics in that 
state he rose to become the 29th presi- 
dent of the United States. 


What if the Montpelier lawyer had 
been at home early in September? That 
he would have replied favorably to the 
Coolidge letter and would have taken 
the young man into his law office is cer- 
tain. Or, if Coolidge had been contented 
to let time slip, he would have waited 
until he heard from the lawyer and 
would have entered the latter’s office. 
Furthermore, if either of these had been 
so, Coolidge would have begun life as 
a Vermont lawyer. But the real “if” 
enters here: What would have been Mr. 
Coolidge’s career if he had gone to the 
law office in Vermont instead of the one 
in Massachusetts? There is no answer 
to the question, says this authority, ex- 
cept this: “he would have made the 
most of his opportunities in Vermont, as 
he made the most of those in Massachu- 
setts.” 

Mr. Dillingham was a man of high 
character, large ability and political em- 
inence. He was elected to the U. S. 
senate in 1900 and continued in that of- 
fice until his death in 1923. With such 
a man, it is said, “Coolidge would have 
been associated in the formative por- 
tions of his professional career.” 





YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 


Your flag and my flag 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow white and soul white— 
The good forefathers dream; 
Sky blue and true blue, with stars to gleam 
abright— 
The glorified guidon of the day, a shelter 
through the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky, 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, and half the 
world around, 
Old glory hears our glad salute and ripples 
to the sound. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within it’s folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun kissed and wind tossed-- 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me 
and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white 
and blue!—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
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It is a welcome relief to learn that 
Moscicki has become president of Po- 
land. His name is so much easier to 
spell than Wojceichowski. 


The Keystone state seems desirous of 
being known as the Bunghole state. 


¢ 


Those Chinese and Mexican kidnap- 
ing bandits must think every American 
traveler draws a movie star’s salary. 


q 
TACNA ARICA 


Perhaps no proper name has become 
more of a bore, an eye-sore, a pest, in 
the news columns than Tacna Arica— 
unless it is Muscle Shoals. 

Now the thing is all unsettled again 
and its shape is worse than before. 
Chile and Peru are madder at each other 
than ever, and Bolivia is in a bad humor 
too, for she had a fleeting glimpse of 
profit in the hoped-for settlement. But 
there was no settlement. A fair settle- 
ment was found impossible at the pres- 
ent time and in the present humor of 
the people. So we shall hear of Tacna 
Arica yet for a long time to come per- 
haps. ; 

The United States made an honest ef- 
fort to help, and for her reward she 
got. what the would-be peace-maker 
often gets—abuse. That was one of the 
saddest things about it. This country 
had no selfish motives—there was room 
for none. She contributed money, ma- 
terial, time and labor in the interest of 
peace on the American continent and 
fellowship among Americans, but from 
some of the epithets applied to her, and 
accusations made against her she was 
held up as the darkest villain of the 
whole drama. 

First Gen. Pershing and then Gen. 
Lassiter spent months of their time 
and gave their very best efforts to pre- 
pare for the plebiscite that was to settle 
the age-old dispute, according to the 
award of the arbiter, President Cool- 
idge. They found conditions there 
about as calm and benign as around a 
beehive just turned over. Their every 
move was looked upon with suspicion 
and attempts were constantly made to 
thwart them. They lingered and la- 
- bored in a patient but vain attempt to 
induce a more peaceful atmosphere and 
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a more reasonable state of mind. But 
everybody kept getting madder; vio- 
lence increased, and there was no end 
in sight. 

Gen. Lassiter told the world in a sim- 
ple plain statement what the trouble 
was. Without apologies, evasion or 
even any apparent feeling in the matter 
he stated that Chile had made a plebi- 
scite impossible by refusing, or failing, 
to guarantee fair voting conditions. 

Thereupon’ the Chileans showed 
themselves in their natural colors. 
Mobs formed before Gen. Lassiter’s 
house and shouted insults. The news- 
papers began to declare that Chile 
would never give up the territory. One 
of them declared that “Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia were called upon to destroy each 
other and deliver into the hands of the 
dragon of the north the product of their 
best energies.” Former President Al- 
essandri at Washington gave out an 
acrid statement culminating in the dec- 
laration that’ henceforth he would 
preach that “in opposition to the Mon- 
roe doctrine we must stand and pro- 
claim, all together and united, ‘Latin 
America for Latin Americans.’ ” 

So the peace-maker comes out with 
the scars of battle. Though there is 
something to deplore there is nothing 
to regret. The United States tried to 
help like a big brother, and if there was 
another call with a chance for success 
another effort would,doubtless be made. 
It would be stupid and little for this 
big nation to become angry or resentful. 

The trouble is with our ebullient 
neighbors to the south. They are still 
in the childhood period of national life. 
They have not learned self-restraint, or 
self-mastery. They give vent to their 
feelings, emotions and passions in a 
puerile way. There is a painful want 
of poise, judgment and discernment. 
Their method of settling a contest is too 
much like that of dogs and cats dis- 
puting over a bone. Hence so many 
riots, revolts and revolutions; so many 
uprisings, coup d’etats and changes of 











—Cartoon in Rochester Times-Union. 


Oh, were this true! But the Tacna-Arica 

squabble seems to have turned the handshake 

into a meeting of fists. And the “scale of 

smiles” is beginning to frown because South 

America’s “Alsace and Lorraine’ contro- 

versy may mean a whale of a difference in 
-our commercial relations. 
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government. Every man wants what he 
wants, and that is all he can see. They 
are more to be pitied than censured. 
They need to develop a national con- 
science and conscientiousness, temper- 
ance and deliberate judgment. Time 
will help. 
q 


With the July number that splendid 
household monthly the Woman’s Home 
Companion drops to 10 cents a copy or 
$1 a year. In order to stay in the game 
the Ladies’ Home Journal will have to 
descend to five cents a copy or 50 cents 
a year. See if it doesn’t. 


¢ 
ONION WEEK IS HERE 


Next week is onion week. Let’s all of 
us eat onions every day and every way. 
Let the gentle fragrance of the onion 
waft o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave from Tatoos!Ir island, 
Clallam county, Wash., to the outermost 
Florida keys. 

It was a happy conceit of the onion 
trust to ordain a special “onion week,” 
to go with all those other “weeks.” This 
gives everybody who likes onions (and 
what red-blooded human being does- 
n’t?) a chance to eat onions in peace 
and do so without feeling guilty because 
other people will smell his breath. If 
our entire population eats onions dur- 
ing a whole week this means that they 
will all be in the same pickle. No-one 
will have any cause to complain because 
his neighbor’s breath is offensive. Hal- 
itosis will go into a seven-day eclipse. 
For one week high and low; rich and 
poor; young and old; male, female and 
neuter; Republican and Democrat; wet 
and dry; fundamentalist and modernist 
—all will be reduced to one common 
level. Ideal democracy will reign for 
once, and no-one will be a whit better 
than anyone else. 

When you come to think of it, this is 
a great desideratum, or what-you-call-it. 
When Anon, the well known minor poet, 
penned the famous quatrain “An apple 
a day will keep the doctor away; an 
onion a day will keep everybody away,” 
he said a mouthful as it were. This is 
now a very old saw but it still cuts bet- 
ter than some of the new ones. However, 
if we all eat onions the same week, no- 
body need be kept away. A better way 
would be to adopt one day in each week 
as onion day, and make it compulsory 
for everyone to partake. 

Since some people may not know just 
what an onion is, we quote the defini- 
tion of it as given in the new Popular 
Encyclopedia (sent postpaid by the 
Pathfinder for only $3.95), as follows: 
“ONION (allium cepa), a_liliaceous 
plant of Asiatic origin cultivated for 
culinary purposes; possesses a tunicate 
bulb and hollow, centric leaves; flowers 
white and arranged in cymose umbels.” 
Doesn’t that make your mouth water and 
bring tears to your eyes. 

The onion has been eaten from that 
remote period of time “to which the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” But it has never been properly 
immortalized in song or story. Virgil, 
in one of his unpublished “bucolic” 
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jimericks, does tellus about a joke he 
played on a lady of his acquaintance 
when he presented her with some bulbs 
which she planted in the belief that 
they would produce flowers and which 
turned out to be only onions. He said 
that she wept over it; but in order to 
understand the real point to that poem 
you have to read it in the original Latin. 

Shakespeare of course mentions on= 
ions, aS he does everything else, but 
only in a passing way, and he does not 
do justice to them. In “Anthony and 
Cleopatra” he reminds us that tears 
live in an onion,” and in “The Taming 
of the Shrew” he says that if a certain 
person lacks genuine tears “an onion 
will do” to produce them. This might 
be a valuable pointer for the movie 
queens, with whom the ability to sum- 
mon tears is quoted as being worth 
$100,000 a year or more. ° 

Sydney Smith, in a recipe for salad 
dressing, wrote jocosely: “Let onion 
atoms lurk within the bowl, and, half 
suspected, animate the whole.” 

Some of those wonderful European 
chefs, as we know, impart an ineffable 
and yet unidentifiable flavor to their 
salads: and similar dishes by chewing 
up a bit of onion gnd blowing their 
breath over the nfaterials. Many fa- 
mous recipes call for a small “clove” of 
onion. A little onion will improve a 
great many popular dishes, such as ham- 
burg steak, fried potatoes, chicken sal- 
ad, clam chowder, bean soup, club sand- 
wiches, turkey dressing, gefulltefish, 
goulash, green tomato pie and sweet- 
potato ice. 

We are for the onion week and onion 
day, whole-heartedly, unqualifiedly, un- 
reservedly and irrevocably. Onions 
contain a slight component of opium 
and they induce sleep. Eat an onion 
every day if you have any trouble go- 
ing to sleep at your work. 


Contributing money to a good cause 
is generosity and magnanimity. Giving 
it to a bad cause is corruption and sub- 
ornation. Since our side is always right 
and our opponents’ always wrong it is 
quite clear that contributions to their 
funds should be investigated and con- 
demned, while contributors to our funds 
should be praised. What could be sim- 
pler? 

q 


We intimated to you some time ago, 
didn’t we, that auto prices were due for 
more reductions? We advised you not 
to buy a new car unless you had to. 
Now the cuts have come. Of course 
more are still due, but this will hold 
you for a while. When an auto con- 
cern, no matter how hard-boiled it may 
be, finds that it is making cars faster 
than it can market them it simply has 
to cut the price or cut the production; 
and it is better policy to cut the price. 
The auto manufacturers are running 
one another harder than at any time 
before in automobile history. Some of 
them will be forced to go out of business 
and the rest will have to fight still hard- 
cr for what is left. If the public will 
only show a litthe common sense and 
not fall for the auto people’s propagan- 








—Cartoon in Cleveland News. 


“The Spirit of ’26” 








da, prices will continue to come down. 
The manufacturers are making such 
tremendous profits that they can afford 
to make much deeper cuts than they 
have yet made. 

q 


PLAYING TO LEARN 


The play season has come—at least 
for boys in the cities and towns. They 
have been freed from the confining 
schoolrooms, from irksome regularity 
and almost from authority. Their sum- 
mer life is gladdened with a sense of 
freedom and largely devoted to play. 

We have not quite reached the point 
where we consider play more important 
than work for boys, but the world has 
been slowly realizing, every year more, 
the great importance of play in a boy’s 
life. Some have known it all along, in- 
stinctively, but first psychologists and 
physiologists announced it, and then 
teachers, preachers, editors and others 
have proclaimed it to the world. 

On an open grassy lot a number of 
boys are playing. They are of varied 
sizes, of varying ages and wearing a 
variety of summer clothes. Their game 
is one that is played, and has been 
played, in every section of the country. 
Their hats are set-on the ground like 
bowls, and as they hover over them, 
each guarding his own hat, one boy, 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 

President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 

lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 

117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $7500. 

Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, Ill.; salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. Moses. 

Speaker of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 69th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio’ of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Division in 69th Congress; House 247 Rep., 183 Dem., 
2 Soc., 2 Farm.-Lab., 1 Ind. There are three women in 
the new house—2 Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate 56 Rep., 39 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 

The Cabinet 

Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Frank B Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Dwight F. Davis, Mo.; Atty.-Gen. John G. 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., Harry 8. New, Ind. ; Secy. 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal. ; Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Colo.; Agriculture, William M. Jardine, Kans.; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 

The Supreme Court 

Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each; Harlan 

F. Stone, N. Y., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 

(Rep.); Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis VanDe- 

venter, Wyo., (Rep.) ; James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem) ; 

s D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Sutherland, 
Utah, (Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn.) (Bep.). 
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after many feints, drops a soft ball into 
a hat. As the rest scamper away in all 
directions the owner of the hat must 
retrieve the ball and hit someone with 
it. His failure to do so is penalized, his 
success rewarded. 

Here is a contest, with great zest, 
calling into play mind, spirit, muscle, 
skill, judgment, observation, cunning 
and quick decision. Until the last, tense 
split second the boy does not know 
whether he is to run or try to get one 
of the runners. If he runs he must also 
watch behind him at the same time and 
be prepared to dodge, and be wary 
enough not to be fooled by a feint. If 
he has to throw he must be on the ball 
in a jiffy, though he was prepared to 
run the other way with all his might the 
moment before. He must pick a victim 
out of the fast retreating crowd and pick 
him quick. Thinking and acting must 
be simultaneous or his chance is gone. 
With the victim selected there is a battle 
of wits and speed, feinting and dodging, 
or direct action as the judgment dictates, 
and a co-ordination of mind, muscle and 
nerves in the throw that spells either 
success or failure. 

And that is not all. The capable ones 
observe the others, gage their speed, 
their nimbleness and their habits. They 
study their opponents and companions 
just as does the military intelligence 
service of an army. All this data must 
be sifted, selected and used in the same 
second that calls for judgment and ac- 
tion. And the boys do it. Those devel- 
oping great skill often disdain the easy 
target, the slow fat boy, and take a 
shot at the quickest and foxiest of the 
gang. That is adventure, daring, and 
the pride in success is greater. 

To name all the physical, moral and 
intellectual actions, reactions and bene- 
fits of play is impossible. But it is an 
easy matter to see how the games give 


the boy that experience needed later 


in greater degree. When faced with the 
necessity for quick action, judgment and 
resolution—and every man _ is—he 
draws from that fund he stored up on 
the playground. As he matched wits 
and nearly all other human attributes 
with his equals and contemporaries 
then so he will have to do on many oc- 
casions in the future. That training will 
be a big asset. 

And the skill and knowledge the boy 
gains by play is hardly less valuable 
than another element—fortitude. He 
learns how to lose. That is, he learns 
how to accept loss, to bear up under 
it, not be cast down by it and to plan 
new victories in the shadow of a defeat. 
Where fhere are winners there are usu- 
ally losers—and the man trained in play 
knows that the loser today may be the 
winner tomorrow. There is no better 
place for a boy to learn life as it is, 
and as it will always be, than on the 
playground. 

q 


Mussolini, it was reported, took a two- 
day vacation—the longest one he has 
had since he came into power. Well, if 
he can rest as fast as he can work those 
two. days for him will amount to about 
a month for the ordinary man. 
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July Funds where 
they will be permanently safe 


‘Tae safety of the first mortgage is 
universally recognized as is the 
greater safety of guaranteed first mort- 
gage bonds. 

But only by investing in Adair Bonds 
can you secure the liberal yield of 642%; 
unconditionally guaranteed by the house 
of issue; and insurable against loss at 
any time on application to an indepen- 
dent surety company with resources over 
$27,000,000. 

It cost less than $49 a month to turn 
$1000 into $10,000 in 10 years in Adair 
Guaranteed Insurable 642% Bonds. 


Mail the Coupon. 


PAdair Realty & TrustCo.} 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Dept. P-12 Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Please send full information and July Offerings of 
Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 644% Bonde, 
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The Otophone 


No Wires. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Send for Booklet X. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ S. I. CO. 


No Batteries. 
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Postoffice Positions 


Examinations for Clerk-Carriers in about 2,000 
offices in August. About 15,000 appointments 
each year. Salary $1,700 to $2,300. Examinations 
can be taken in aS many cities as desired. One 
can be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Full Civil Service information free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. c 


7 
TYPEWRITERS si manta 
$18 5 $200 Per MonTH UP-CatalogueF REE 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO.|! 
Suite- 911- Hersch Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. |! 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES oi al! schools sold 


on repurchase — Money back guaranteee. Barguin 
(Cousses bought). fee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
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Pronunciation of “Radiator” 


Ques. Is the word “radiator” when 
applied to the cooling apparatus on an 
automobile pronounced the same as 
when it is applied to a heating device 
in a building?—Ans. The word is pro- 
nounced the same in each case. The 
correct pronunciation is “ra-di-a-tor,” 
with both “a’s” long as in “ate” and 
with the principal accent on the first 
syllable. 


Balls Used in Voting 

Ques. What is the origin of the black 
and white ball voting used by lodges ?— 
Ans. Voting by balls dates back to the 
time of the Greeks and Romans. A black 
ball was a vote against a candidate, a 
white one for him. This system was 
used in all political elections. Our word 
“ballot” itself is from the French “bal- 
lotte,” meaning a little ball. 


“Finding a Mare’s Nest” 


Ques. What is meant by thesayingthat 
a person “found only a mare’s nest”?— 
Ans. A “mare’s nest” is something 
which seems wonderful upon discovery, 
but which upon examination turns out 
to be unimportant or a hoax. As one 
writer puts it, “to find a mare’s nest is 
to make what you suppose a great dis- 
covery, but which turns out to be all 
moonshine.” “Mare’s nest” is also ap- 
plied to what is preposterously absurd 
although believed by the credulous. The 
true origin of the phrase “mare’s nest” 
is unknown, 


Origin of “O’clock” 

Ques. Will you tell us the origin of 
the term “o’clock” when telling the time 
of day?—Ans. “O’clock” is a contrac- 
tion of the old phrase “of the clock,” 
meaning by or according to the clock. 


“Jugo-Slavia” 

Ques. Is the official name of the 
country in Europe Jugo-Slavia or the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes?—Ans. This question is answer- 
ed in the following letter to the Path- 
finder from Dr. Ante Tresich Pavichich, 
minister at Washington from the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes: 
“The legation has the honor to inform 
you that the name ‘Jugo-Slavia’ is used 
by newspapers as an abbreviation for 
the ‘Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes.’ After the World war it was 
used officially until the adoption of the 
constitution in 1921. The name ‘Jugo- 
Slavia’ was not used previous to the 
war, but the term ‘Jugo-Slav’ was used 
—meaning Southern Slav.” 


Lady of the Haystack 

Ques. Who was the Lady of the Hay- 
stack?—Ans. In 1776 a young, beautiful 
and graceful girl, evidently familiar 
with the forms of good society, was 
found living in a haystack at Bourton, 
near Bristol, England. Her origin was a 
mystery. It was apparent that she was 
demented. She continued to live in the 


——— 





haystack for four years, when she was 
placed in an asylum by a woman named 
Mrs. Hannah More, who lived in the 
vicinity. It was supposed that she was 
Mile. La Frulen, a natural daughter of 
Francis I of Austria. Mrs. More called 
her Louisa. She died in the asylum in 
1801. 


Expressing Loyalty by Standing 
Ques. What was the origin of the 
tom of standing when a national anthe»), 
is played?—Ans. This custom has been 
handed down from ancient military 
practice. During the middle ages it be- 
came customary for all persons to stani| 
during any kind of patriotic demonstra- 

tion. 


What Becomes of Fine Money? 


Ques. What becomes of the fines that 
are paid in law courts?—Ans. As a gen- 
eral rule the money collected by th 
courts in fines goes into the regular pul- 
lic treasury—local, state or national! de- 
pending on the court. In some places 
there is legal provision for putting such 
money to certain uses. 


Private Postal System : 
Ques. Is there any country where the 


‘postal system is not run by the govern- 


ment?—Ans. Yes, the postal system of 
Peru is run by a private company. 
However, the company administering 
the postal system in that country con- 
tracted with the government to do so. 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 

Ques. Will you please give the pro- 
nunciation of the name of Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
recently won the Huxley prize?—Ans. 
A few weeks ago in answer to this ques- 
tion we gave the pronunciation of “Hrd- 
licka” as “Hrod-licka,” with the accent 
on the first syllable. Our information 
was taken from the last issue of “Who's 
Who in America.” However, many of 











A gine through one of the arches of the 
new government building at Pretoria, South 
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our Bohemia readers suggested that this 
‘must be an error. We appealed to Dr. 
Hrdlicka himself who confirms the posi- 
tion taken by a number of our readers. 
He says his name is pronounced “Herd- 
litch-ka, with the accent on the second 
syllable. His first name is pronounced 
“Alj-esh,” the “al” being sounded as in 
“pal.” As we said before™the noted 
anthropologist was born in Bohemia. A 
correspondent says that “Hrdlicka” is a 
Czech word meaning “turtle-dove.” 


“By Jiminy!” 

Ques. What is the origin of “by Jimi- 
ny” aS an oath?—Ans. ‘It is supposed 
that this mild oath is of Roman origin. 
Castor and Pollux were the twin sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, according to Roman 
mythology. “Geminus” is the Latin 
word for twin. To say “By Castor and 
Pollux,” or “Gemini,” that is, “By the 
twins,’ was to use a powerful oath in 
Rome. “Jiminy” is probably a corrup- 
tion of “Gemini.” The theory that “By 
Jiminy” is a corruption of “O Jesu, Dom- 
ine” has less to support it. 


King of Italy a Mason ° 

Ques. Are the king of Italy and Mus- 

solini both members of the Masonic 

lodge ?—Ans. They are both members of 
the Masonic lodge of Italy. 


Why Cadets Called “Midshipmen” 


Ques. Why are cadets at Annapolis 
naval academy called “midshipmen”? 
—Ans. This name for cadets originated 
in the British navy about 200 years ago. 
The men who were going through a 
course of training to become officers 
were assigned quarters amidships on 
the lower deck. Hence they came to be 
called midshipmen, a term which has 
been applied to cadets ever since. 


Why Potatoes Turn Green 


Ques. Why do potatoes sometimes 
turn green in a cellar?—Ans. This is 
caused by undue exposure to light. Po- 
tatoes keep best in the dark and when 
kept as cool as possible without freez- 


ing. 


Church Around the Corner 

Ques. Why is a certain church in 
New York called “The Little Church 
Around the Corner”’?—Ans. In 1870 
George Holland, the actor, died. His 
friend and brother actor Joseph Jeffer- 
son asked Rev. William Sabine, of the 
Church of the Atonement, now extinct, 
to perform the burial services for Hol- 
land. But the pastor refused when he 
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learned that the deceased was an actor. 
Sabine said to Jefferson: “There is a 
little church around the corner that 
will, perhaps, permit the service.” Jef- 
ferson replied: “God bless that little 
church around the corner.” Holland 
was buried from this church which then 
became the center of religious life 
among members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Under date of February, 1871, 
Mark Twain published an article in the 
“Galaxy” entitled “The Indignity Put 
Upon the Remains of George Holland 
by the Rev. Mr. Sabine.” 


“Ye Good Old Days” 


Ques. How is the word “ye” pro- 
nounced in the expression “in ye good 
old days”?—Ans. “Ye” in this expres- 
sion is merely the Anglo-Saxon or Old 
English method of printing the article 
“the.” The pronunciation of “the” does 
not change when it is printed “ye.” 
However, frequently it-is incorrectly or 
humorously pronounced “yee” like the 
old pronoun “ye.” 





JAMESTOWN WEED 


The plant known as Jimson weed got its 
name from the fact that it was found grow- 
ing in Virginia by the early colonists at 
Jamestown, of which “Jimson” is a corrup- 
tion. In “The Cradle of the Republic” by 
Lyon G. Tyler the following passage ap- 
pears: “Especially noticeable among the 
plants of native growth about Jamestown 
was a weed that acquired the name of the 
town itself—the celebrated ‘Jamestown 
weed’—which sprang up in the early spring 
in the rich ground under the shadow of the 
buildings. Beverly, the historian, tells a 
strange story of the effect that eating of it 
had upon some soldiers of the British regi- 
ment sent over to subdue Bacon’s rebellion, 
These soldiers boiled some of the new- 
sprouted leaves for salad, and after par- 
taking of it turned ‘natural fools.’ It de- 
prived them of their sense for several days, 
during which time they. played all manner 
of antics, and had to be confined for fear 
of their doing some damage to themselves.” 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


From lowest place when virtuous things 
proceed 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed. 

—All’s Well That Ends Well, Act 2, Scene 3. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





Make Coin Stick to Wall 


Astonish your friends with this sim- 
ple trick; it works as though you had 
magic control over your coin. Take a 
small coin (a large one will be too heavy 
and will not always work) and press it 
against a door or wooden partition. It 
will mysteriously adhere to the perpen- 
dicular surface. Now ask your friends 
if one of them can duplicate the feat. 
But make them furnish their own coins. 
Of course no-one (unless he has pre- 
pared for the trick) can do it. 

The secret is that your coin has been 
prepared for the trick. Cut a small 
notch on the edge of the coin with a 
knife so that a little point of the metal 
will project. This little projection 
pressed into the wood should hold the 
coin on the wall. Of course you should 
test it out privately before attempting 
the trick in public. 


Poor Little Pussy Cat 


Althéugh this game is an old-timer, 
it is certainly interesting, and is almost 
sure to “break the ice,” as the old saying 
goes, at parties where the guests are 
slow to become acquainted. The play- 
ers all sit around the room or lawn ina 
large circle. One of the players is 
chosen to act as the cat. This player 
must kneel down on a cushion and 
meow three times, before any ‘player 
he may choose. That person must pat 
“pussy’s” head and say “Poor little pus- 
sy cat” after each meow. But under no 
circumstances must the person doing 
the patting laugh. If so, that person 
must take the cushion and play the part 
of the cat. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 8 
Submitted by H. B. Mize, Dodson, Va. 
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Horizontal: 1 — Any impassioned 


speech characterized by invective. 
A kind of wine. 


s— 
9—A public way 
(abbr.). 11—A part of the body. 12— 
Pronoun. 13—Unyielding. 15—Suffix 
used with nouns to denote calling or 
profession. 16—A high Turkish official. 
17—A homeless street wanderer. 18— 
A short particular meter (abbr.). 20— 
Bustle. 21—A city thoroughfare (abbr.). 
22—-A bulky piece of timber cut down 
and cleared of its branches, 24—A sup- 


posed new metallic element (abbr.). 25 
—A measured verbal rhythm. 27—De- 
scribing vividly. 

Vertical: 1—Had. 2—Nine. 3—Shel- 
tered side of harbor. 4—The native 
name of Persia. 5—By means of. 6— 
A kind of steamer (abbr.). 7—A forti- 
fied seaport in Northern France. 10— 
Entice. 12—A general in the Civil war. 
14—A perennial fodder-grass (abbr.). 
15—A historical period of years. 19—A 
training corps for. reserve officers 
(abbr.). 22—Rumanian monetary unit. 
23—Obtain. 25—The temperature at 
which a solid substance becomes a fluid 
(abbr.). 26—A state (abbr.). 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 7 
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Even Fish Can Sing 


Did you ever hear a fish sing? Per- 
haps you will say: “Impossible!” How- 
ever, there are certain species of fish 
that do sing, or at least make a noise. 
There is the shellfish in Ceylon, for in- 
stance. Although it is a sort of mussel 
and cannot compete with the nightin- 
gale, it sings. It produces a long, low, 
fluty sound which has a musical quality. 
Since these fish do not have a throat and 
vocal cords it is remarkable how they 
produce this singing sound, apparently 
by some manipulation of their double 
shell. One authority points out that 
dryness does the trick. This theory is 
based on the fact that the sounds only 
occur after the tide has been out for 
a considerable time, leaving the fish 
high and dry on the rocks. 

There are other singing fish, too. 
What the Scotsman calls the butter- 
fish makes a noise from the back of its 
throat when caught by a line or net. If 
you have ever angled an eel you know 
that they make a singing noise when 
the hook is being removed from their 
gills. The familiar gurnard grunts loud- 
ly when caught with a line. It makes a 
strange croaking noise more like the cry 
of a crow than that of a fish. Neverthe- 
less, fishes do sing. 


Ohio River Show-boats Out 
The Ohio river show-boats have be- 
gun to make their calls at the small 
river towns. These boats have played 
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the Ohio river settlements for nearly 
half a century. Some show-women have 
virtually made their homes with them 
and grown old with them. In the fleet 
of these floating theaters, from the larg. 
est to the smallest, there are nine flat- 
bottomed vessels in operation this year, 
They cruise the rivers from the extreme 
point on the Ohio, the Allegheny and 
the Illinois to the lowest point south on 
the Mississippi. 

The largest boat this year is the Cot- 
ton Blossom which has a seating capac- 
ity of 2000. It was recently built to re- 
place the Golden Rod, which was for- 
merly the largest. The next in size 
is what is known as Franch’s New Sen- 
sation. It is mostly in the small river 
towns where there are few or no thea. 
ters at all that the calliope*or steam- 
organ: of the show-boat awakens the 
countryside and draws the population 
for miles around. Some of the larger 
boats have bands which parade the 
streets of the towns collecting an audi- 
ence for the evening performance. 
These river theaters usually have a fair 
musical accompaniment to comedies 
and the melodramatic plays that thrive 
on mystery and romance. The larger 
theaters spend the winter in the south 
while the smaller craft only operate in 
the summer. The smallest of all, the 
ages has accommodations for only 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 34. A policeman chasing a thief 
was 80 yards behind him when the 
thief ran up an alley. Reaching the end 
of the alley the thief turned and ran 
back, emerging on the street just as the 
policeman arrived. Had the thief run 
half way up the alley and then turned 
back the policeman would have been 
compelled to run 120 yards beyond the 
alley to catch him. How long was the 
alley? Ans. to No, 33— One mile south 
of the postoffice, 





A LUCKY FISHERMAN 

A. J. Bernard, of Saranac lake, N. Y., be- 
lieves he is the luckiest fisherman in the 
Adirondacks. While fishing in the North 
Branch river recently he noticed something 
shiny in the submerged brush. Then as his 
hook neared the bright object there was 
a vicious bite. When he pulled in his line 
the astounded fisherman found himself in 
possession of-an eight-inch trout and 4 
gold watch and fob. The fob had caugh! 
on the line when the trout struck. 


GOPHER TAILS AS CURRENCY 

This may be only a gopher “tale,” but it 
is at least worth 10 cents. A gopher exte! 
mination campaign in the Imperial valle) 
Cal., makes the gopher’s life worth less 
than that amount. A bounty of 10 cents 
apiece on these rodents makes their tails 
good legal tender in that state. In man) 
of the valley towns where the horticultural 
commission pays this price for the rodents’ 
tails the flickers that flick no more are actu- 
ally used as currency. One storekeeper turn 
ed in to the commission over 2400 tails i” 
one bundle. He said he had taken them i" 
trade over his counter. Since the begin 





ning of the campaign last June more tha 
250,000 gopher “scalps” have been present 
ed for cash. Before the campaign it was 
estimated that gophers were causing the 
farmers in the Imperial valley a loss of 
thousands of dollars annually. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
raders. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
reful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We re sret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 


these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


The boy in the first picture must be 
“Lefty” Jones—he has no right hand. 
In the second picture we see Mr. Right; 
he has no left hand. Nature thus seems 








to have evened things up. It is often the 
case that one person will profit by an- 
other’s shortcoming. Both pictures were 
taken from the comics. 

A magazine publishes a diagram of 
three Wheels all geared yet all moving 
in the same direction. Of course this 





cannot be done. A and B will move in 
the same direction but C will move in 
the opposite direction. 

rhe thug in the first picture, taken 
from a Rochester, N. Y., paper, has an 
extra finger on his right hand; so has 





the winner of the Denver beauty contest 
in the second picture. No, the man and 
woman are absolutely no relation. 

You can’t always gage a gage by its 
picture. This particular gauge in real- 
ity has its markings running around the 


Schrader 
j Tire Gauge 








igisies 
Jealesiesleos 


entire cylinder—they are not all actual- 
ly visible at one view, as shown in an 
advertisement. We wrote the George 
Batten Co., of New York, who place this 
advertising, and asked them for an ex- 
planation, They write that as “it is ob- 
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viously impossible to show more than 
one side of a gage in a single illustra- 
tion” they change the arrangement of 
the numbers so as to “show the maxi- 
mum limits.” 

The first picture, taken from an ad in 
a Saturday evening magazine, shows the 
magic hoist, an invention of a careless 
artist. The engine is being hoisted by 


chains going around one side of the en- 
On the other side is seen the 
The 
In the second 


gine only. 
rope which operates the pulley. 
ropes are also wrong. 








picture the mechanic is turning a thread 
on the end of a pipe, but how he does it 
is known only to the mail order concern 
which used the illustration in its cata- 
log. The work-bench will prevent the 
handle of the die-stock from making 
more than about a quarter turn. 

A new idea in swimming equipment. 
Note the high-heeled shoes milady is 





wearing. The fashion originated with 
an artist in Colorado but it is safe to 
predict that it will not take bathers by 
storm this summer. Bad enough to be 
cataloged with other social errors art- 
ists are making at the seashore. 





PATHFINDER JOKE AGAIN FILMED 

Timely Topics Films, the well known pro- 
ducers of “Topics of the Day,” have notified 
the Pathfinder that another joke taken from 
this paper is now being released. These 
sure-fire laughmakers are thrown on the 
screen in 3000 movie houses throughout the 
United States and Canada for the enter- 
tainment of upwards of 15,000,000 people 
each week. The latest Pathfinder joke to 
be thus used is this one: 

Little Mable—Oh, mother, here’s a little 
green snake! 

Mother—Keep away from it, darling. It 
might be just as dangerous as a ripe one. 








Have read considerable about changing 
the calendar. Was wondering if you ever 
heard how it was changed in Wheeling? 
Just before the country went dry a sa- 
loon-keeper by the name of August had the 
following sign up in his saloon: “The first 
of July will be the last of August.”—R. W. 
Piper, Warnock, Ohio. 
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Around the Home 





Keeping Youth on Farms 

How can the farm boys and girls be 
kept on the farm? This question has 
been put to many students from the 
rural districts by Prof. W. Kumlien, who 
teaches rural sociology at South Dakota 
state college. As a result of the many 
comments from students Prof. Kumlien 
has formulated the following answer to 
the question: 

“First,” he says, “change the attitude of 
the farm boy’s or girl’s parents toward 

‘the industry in which they are engaged. 
Too many farm children have a colored 
viewpoint of farm life. They have pic- 
tured to them the hard work and the 
drudgery of farming while they see only 
the glamour and apparent good times of 
life in the city. This must be changed 
so that a conscious pride in farm life 
is developed in the farm boy and girl.” 

Another thing that can be done, says 
Prof. Kumlien, is to interest boys and 
girls in the farming business through 
club work or a similar movement 
whereby they can actually participate 
in some phase of the farm operations. 
Club work has already done much to 
kéep many boys and girls on the farm. 
It should be introduced into every com- 
munity. Prof. Kumlien also believes that 
there should be a community effort to 
bring about better social opportunities 
in the country. 

Many of the students who have an- 
swered the professor’s questions say 
that there is a lack of prestige in farm- 
ing. They are willing to admit that a 
good livestock breeder makes just as 
much money as the hardware dealer, 
that they can have just as nice a home 
on the farm as in the city, that the op- 
portunities for leadership are just as 
great and that there are other ways in 
which the farm compares very favor- 
ably with the city. But, they say, there 
is a conscicus and deliberate acceptance 
of inferiority in farming and it is this 
condition that is making many of them 
leave the farm, 


How to Mark Linen 


Marking linen for the laundry or oth- 
er purposes is not always so easy as it 
at first appears. It is hard to write on 
such material with a pen, and an ink 
mark is about the only kind which will 
survive the rough handling incident to 
washing. The most satisfactory way 
to mark them is to first write the 
name, initials or mark with a rather 
blunt lead pencil, and then trace over 
the pencil mark with pen and ink. By 
this means it is possible to make a neat 
and permanent mark with ‘little diffi- 
culty. 


Plant Trees Close Together 
The quality of timber is largely de- 
termined by the proximity of the indi- 
vidual trees to one another. In a dense 
stand of timber there is great competi- 
tion for sunlight among the separate 
trees, with the result that the ones in 
crowded stands are usually taller than 
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those in uncrowded stands of the same 
age. When trees are crowded so that 
sunlight does not reach the lower 
branches these soon die, become brittle, 
and then fall off or are broken off by 
the wind, snow or other agencies. Trees 
growing under such conditions produce 
logs of good length, with gradually 
tapering diameter, and have relatively 
few knots. 

Trees in the farm woods should be so 
crowded that the crown or top of each 
tree maybe in contact with that of its 
neighbor. A crowded stand of treés 
produces not only a larger number but 
also a greater proportion of high quality 
saw logs than an uncrowded stand of an 
equal area. This is of vital importance, 
because the price of logs of first quality 
is usually from one and a half to two 
times as much as that paid for logs of 
poor quality. 


Rubber Rings for Jars 


Rubber rings for home canning food 
in glass jars should be purchased new 
each year. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish to use rubber rings twice, and 











Carl Mitman, curator of mechanical technol- 
ogy at the Smithsonian Institution is shown 
holding the original “mystery clock” which 
was moved from the patent office to the 
Smithsonian for exhibition. The clock was 
invented by Henri Roberts in 1879 and was 
thought to keep time without any of the 
usual clock mechanism, but close examina- 
tion revealed hidden works. 








jars of spoiled instead of sweet canned 
foods may be the result of such false 
economy. The rubber ring is all im- 
portant to the air-tight seal in a glass 
jar. The best new rubber rings, there- 
fore, are none too good for home can- 
ning. The high temperature of process- 
ing is hard on them, and to withstand it 
they must be of good quality. A simple 
test is to double the rings together and 
press the fold with the finger. The rub- 
ber should not crack under this treat- 
ment. Rings should also stretch to twice 
their length and return without change 
of shape. 


How to Keep Cool 

Popular Science magazine recently of- 
fered a prize for the best hint on how 
to keep cool on hot days. The hint 
which won the $10 prize was as fol- 
lows: “A hot shower bath followed by 
a hot drink, taken during the hottest 
part of the day.” The editor points out 
that this hint is backed up by science. 
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A hot bath cleanses and opens the pores 
of the skin and the warm drink induces 
perspiration, which also cools off the 
body. 

Another suggestion for keeping coo} 
in hot weather was to reduce the 
amount of heat in the body by avoiding 
heat-producing foods. For instance, ea 
oranges, grapefruit and seasonal fruits, 
non-starchy vegetables and raw vege. 
table salads. Eat lightly of meats, 
breads and potatoes, and very lightly 
of cakes, pies and candies. “Wear coo! 
clothing,” was another good hint. Sum- 
mer clothes should be light in color, 
loose in weave and worn loosely to per- 
mit free circulation of air. Still another 
suggestion is to cool the blood by hold- 
ing the wrists under the cold water 
faucet and letting water run over them 
for three or four minutes. 

All the hints received and considered 
are summed up by the magazine in the 
following 10 “keep cool” command- 
ments: “Keep skin pores active, eat 
cooling food, avoid sweet drinks, wear 
light, loose clothing, put wrists in cold 
water, sleep on water bottle filled with 
cold water, cool off surroundings by 
evaporation (wet sheets, towels, win- 
dow screens etc.), keep the air about 
you moving, keep your mind coo! by 
being calm and unhurried and think- 
ing of cool objects, and keep busy and 
you'll forget the heat.” 


Harvest Early 

It is best to harvest grain crops as 
soon as possible after maturity and to 
fumigate them promptly in order to kill 
any stored grain insects, advises the 
government. Farmers now suffer enor- 
mous losses from insect damage to 
grains. Farmers’ Bulletin 1483-F, just 
issued, brings out many interesting facts 
relative to the cause and extent of in- 
sect infestation of grains. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained free, as long 
as the supply lasts, by writing to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

The idea that insects develop from the 
germ of grain, although long since (is- 
credited, still persists among grain han- 
dlers and producers. The fact is, say the 
experts, that grain often becomes in- 
fested with insects before it is harvested. 
The rice weevil and the Angoumois 
grain moth live over the winter in the 
grain bins, fly to the near-by fields of 
ripening wheat and corn as these are 
nearing maturity and lay eggs upon the 
wheat heads or corn kernels. These 
eggs hatch and the young pests burrow 
into the immature grain. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Don’t look for the sign “Joe, the Barber.” 
You won’t see it. But be prepared to read 
something like this: “Joseph, the Derma- 
tician,” or “Henry, the Chirotonsor,” ¢!s¢ 
you may go unshaved and unshorn. These 
are names suggested at a barbers’ conven- 
tion to take the place of the familiar, if p!¢- 
bian, sign of other days.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and ange’, 
and clamour, and evil speaking, be pvt 
away from you, with all malice —Eph. 4:5!. 
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—~ Our Health = 


A new treatment for leprosy has been 
devised by Prof. S. Paldrock, Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, Esthonia.. After many 
years of experimentation he claims he 
has succeeded in killing leprosy germs 
by means of freezing. He applies car- 
ponic acid “snow” to the diseased tis- 
sues Of leprosy sufferers. Of the 16 
patients so treated seven already have 
been discharged as wholly innocuous to 
society. Specialists on leprosy regard 
the discovery as of momentous impor- 
tance to tropical countries. 








Many people are drowned each year 
during the bathing season. In a large 
number of cases they could be saved if 
more people knew just .what to do to 
revive them. The bathing season will 
soon be in full swing in most parts of 
the country and those who wish to be in 
a position to save a life, perhaps a rela- 
tive or close friend, should become fa- 
miliar with first aid for the drowned. 
At the first news of a drowning see that 
the person is immediately removed from 
the water and send for a doctor and a 
pulmotor. Force the victim’s mouth 
open and wipe out all dirt, mud or saliva 
found there. Pull the tongue forward 
with a dry handkerchief and place the 
patient on the ground, face downward 
and to one side, with a roll of clothing 
or some other suitable object under the 
stomach. (Do not roll the victim on a 
barrel; it may cause injury to the in- 
ternal organs.) Then squeeze the ribs 
and sides of the chest with the hands 
to expel any water that has found its 
way into the throat or lungs. After 
draining the air passage turn the victim 
over on his back and apply artificial 
respiration. This is best dont, says Dr. 
k. S. Copeland, by kneeling at the head 
of the victim, grasping the arms between 
the elbows and wrists and carrying 
them out and upward until the hands 
meet above the head. At the same time 
keep the patient’s mouth open and the 
tongue pulled forward. Hold the arms 
above the head for two counts, then 
carry them back bending the elbows and 
firmly pressing the arms against the 
sides of the chest. Repeat the’ move- 
ment, trying to make a complete circuit 
12 to 14 times a minute. Above all things 
don’t give up. Keep artificial respira- 
tion going for four hours or more, or 
at least until a physician arrives. In 
case the person is revived before a doc- 
tor gets to him give him some good 
stimulant, and place him in bed as soon 
as possible, but do not have the room 
too warm. Cover him with blankets and 
surround him with hot water bottles 
until the doctor arrives. 


The public service committee of the 
Chicago Dental Society recommends the 
following rules for the care of chil- 
dren’s teeth: 1. Children should be 
trained into the habit of brushing their 
gums and teeth, using the up and down 
motion. 2. The child needs his tem- 
porary teeth to chew his food properly 
and to keep his mouth the proper shape. 
3. Cavities should be cared for promptly 
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in both sets of teeth; they are breeding 
places for disease germs. 4, Abscesses, 
even in temporary teeth, should be 
treated because the infection endangers 
the child’s health and the permanent 
tooth in process of formation. 5. The 
first permanent molars are the most im- 
portant teeth and should have the best 
of care. 6. As these first molars often 
decay soon after they appear, they 
should be examined every three months 
until the child is nine years old. 


Experts of the Rockefeller Institute 
have discovered the Peruvian fever 
germ or the microbe that causes oroya 
fever, the curious, highly fatal disease 
that occurs only in restricted localities 
of the Aifdes at altitudes above 6000 
feet. The germ is known as Bartonella 
bacilliformis. 





Dr. E. P.» Soloman, of Birmingham, 
Ala., condemns the use of iodine as an 
antiseptic. He thinks laymen are in- 
clined to use too strong a solution of 
iodine which results in burns, boils and 
blisters. The element, he says, should 
be sold only on a doctor’s prescription. 


Medical quackery, says Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips, president of the American 
Medical Association, is treason to human 
faith. Life is too sacred to be exploited, 
he protests, yet the public is at the mer- 
cy of the charlatans. “When sickness 
strikes at the home or the individual,” 
he points out, “the terror of the un- 
known enemy, the panicky feeling and 
the uncertainty is greater than the pain 
suffered. From time immemorial man 
has turned with faith and confidence 
to the doctor. With a sublime faith he 
follows the doctor’s moves and implicit- 
ly acts on his suggestions. What could, 
therefore, be more dastardly than 
treachery to the sick? Yet this is pre- 
cisely the treason to human faith and 
confidence daily perpétrated by the 
quack and the charlatan.” Startling as 
it may seem, New York health author- 
ities point out that quackery is wide- 
spread, there being at least one unqual- 
ified quack for every legitimate practi- 
tioner of medicine. Thus an unadvised 
patient has one chance of two of falling 
under the care of a charlatan. 





RULES OF HEALTH 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
compiled the following 14 points or rules 
of health: 1. Have fresh air where you live 
and work. 2. Wear light, loose, porous 
clothes. 3. Get out-of-doors. 4. Have lots 
of fresh air where you sleep. 5. Eat different 
kinds of food. 6. Use milk in various ways, 
7. Do not eat too much or too fast. 8. Have 
your bowels move at least once each day. 
9. Stand, sit and walk erect. 10. Avoid 
poisonous drugs. 11. Keep clean and avoid 
catching diseases. 12. Go to your doctor 
for a health examination once a year. 13. 
Work hard, but play and rest too. 14, Be 
cheerful and learn not to worry. 





LITTLE BO-PEEP 


Little Bo-Peep 

Lost lots of sleep, 

Which made her cross and whiny; 

So folks let her alone, 

At school and at home, 

And she cried till her nose was shiny. 
—Hygeia. 
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MAKE MORE MONEY IN CALIFORNIA 


on a small farm in San Joaquin Valley, where you cin 
work outdoors all year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit 
make good iacome. Climate delightful; long growing sea- 
sons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Co-operative mar- 
keting. A one-family farm, cutting out high labor costs, 
insures success. Ambitious men can start here with less 
capital. California welcomes newcomers. San Joaquin 
Valley illustrated folder free. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Cotontvetion Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


82 Acres Close Village & Lake 
Only $1500; 6 Cows, Tools, 


Crops, A soil, springs, abundance wood; chofte 
fruit trees, bright 5-room house, onolg Pm. poultry house. 

Only $1500, half needed. Details pg. 10 big Illus. Catalog. 
Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


eaf Tobacco Home Grown, 


Home Cured, Aged 
in Bulk. Chewing, 5 tbs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50, Smok- 
ing. 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Guaranteed. Send no 

ney, pay when received. Pipe Free. Address, 


TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Paris, Tenn. 
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The “Butterfly Woman” 


Mrs. E. B. DeCoster, of Buckfield, Me., 
is said to have one of the oddest voca- 
tions in the world. In the cocooneries 
on her 300-acre farm she breeds and 
raises moths and butterflies for sale. 
During the 25 years she has been en- 
gaged in this odd work she has bred and 
sold thousands of moths, butterflies and 
cocoons to naturalists, teachers, stu- 
dents and collectors. The income from 
this business has helped to edu¢ate her 
three daughters and keep the farm going 
during the years her husband was ill. 
Because of her strange vocation Mrs. De- 
Coster has become known as the “but- 
terfly woman.” > 

Her odd career was the outcome of 
a small incident. Her eldest daughter, 
when a small girl, was playing in the 
garden one day when she found a cater- 
pillar in a celery plant. The little girl 
wanted to know what it was because it 
had such pretty colors. The mother 
was ashamed that she could not tell the 
child, for, like most little girls, the 
daughter felt that her mother should 
know everything. It was this incident 
that caused Mrs. DeCoster to remember 
she had a nature book in the house. 
Finding the book she found it contained 
pictures and descriptions of the various 
types of caterpillars, including the one 
found in the garden. 

Then she told her daughter the story 
of how the ugly little worm she had 
found would some day build itself a tiny 
silken swing, go to sleep, and then 
awake to find itself a beautiful butterfly. 
From that time on she had to answer all 
sorts of questions about worms, bugs 
and flowers found by her children. As 
they always expected a story, the moth- 
er, in self-defense, began a thorough 
study of the nature book. But species of 
worms and bugs were found and asked 
about that were not dealt with in the 
book. This necessitated sending away 
for other books, and so a nature library 
was started. 

As her study progressed she began to 
mount specimens of butterflies and 
moths. Then her children weren’t con- 
tented with hearing the stories of na- 
ture—they wanted to see the process. 
They found the butterfly’s golden 
chrysilis and large moth cocoons. These 
they watched daily until the insects 
emerged. This work attracted the at- 
tention of New York firms specializing 
in materials of this kind. Her own chil- 
dren told other children of nature’s 
wonders, and soon Mrs. DeCoster’s pu- 
pils included all the children of the 
neighborhood, some 15 or 20 in all. 

But this work, started entirely for the 
pleasure it gave Mrs. DeCoster and her 
children, was not always to be thus. 
A naturalists’ supply house asked her to 
furnish them with 2000 cocoons, for 
which they were to pay her five cents 
each. The first summer she and the 
children sent the firm more 800 cocoons, 
and had the whole countryside talking 
nature. The older folks as well as the 
young were interested. The New York 
people wanted her to furnish them all 
the cocoons and rare butterflies she 
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could, and letters began to pour in from 
all sections of the country. Thus a busi. 
ness she hadn’t bargained for began to 
grow, and is still growing. The second 
summer she hatched and raised 3009 
caterpillars to the cocoon stage and 


also many butterflies. Now her vast 
cocooneries produce tens of thousands 
each year. 


ADVOCATES FEWER CLOTHES 

If they follow the advice of Miss Sy}- 
via Bayard, of the child health division 
of the New York board of education, 
women will be as scantily clad when 
they take exercize as they are now when 
they dance. She claims that the most 
benefit is derived from exercize when 
few clothes are worn. She also believes 
that only in discarding all clothing but 
essentials can women benefit by exer- 
cize. 


WHAT IS MERCERIZED COTTON? 

Some confusion exists in the minds of 
many people as to the distinction be- 
tween “mercerized” cotton goods and 
those fabrics having more or less tem- 
porary glossy finishes produced by 
paste mixtures. “Paper Cambric” is an 
example of a fabric with the paste finish. 
Artificial silk, or rayon, is a more lus- 
trous fabric than either of these, but 
should not be mistaken for mercerized 
cotton. 

Many years ago John Mercer, for 
whom the process is named, discovered 
that when cotton yarn or cloth was 
dipped in strong solutions of lye for a 
short time and then washed, neutralized 
and dried it became much stronger. In 
later years it was observed that if the 
yarn or cloth was held under well-regu- 
lated tension during the process it was 
rendered glossier as well as stronger. 
Hence mercerization is a process that 
adds not only durability but beauty. 

There are today on the market many 
cotton fabrics in which the entire cloth 
is glossier and stronger than ordinary 
cotton materials or in which bright mer- 
cerized yarns have been introduced to 
form stripes, checks and figures. Some 
of the best known mercerized fabrics 
are batiste, mull, cotton damask, cot- 
ton foulard, sateen, venetian and cot- 
ton poplin. Each of these is valuable 
for some special purpose, according 
to its character—the sheer, fine fabrics 
like batiste for underwear and infant's 
dresses and the heavier ones for linings 
or household uses. 


EVOLUTION OF ARMY INSIGNIA 


The insignia of the U. S. A. army ofli- 
cer has had an interesting history. Near- 
ly a century and a half ago when olfli- 
cers wore epaulettes the two stars for 
major-general and one star for briga- 
dier-general first made their appear- 
ance. Fifty years later the colone!’s 
eagle appeared, and a short time after- 
wards came the silver oak leaf for 
lieutenant-colonel, two silver bars for 
captain and one silver bar for first lieu 
tenant. There was no need of a distin- 
guishing mark for major and secon 
lieutenant because they dressed differ- 
ently to show that the former was ® 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


Ss 07—A Pretty Party Frock.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 

A 10 year size requires % yard of material 40 

s wide for the yoke and 1% yards for the waist and 

i + portions, if made as illustrated in the large view, also 
rds of ribbon 1% inches wide. 


5489—A Very Stylish Model.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
y An 18 year size requires 3% yards of 40 inch ma- 
, if made as shown in the large view. If made with 

t sleeve portions 4% yards will be required. 


i\3—A New Apron Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Me- 

8-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inc hes bust 
ire A Medium size requires 4% yards for the frock 
, yards for the knickers of 27 inch material, 


\—A Popular Model for Mature Figures.—8 Sizes: 38, 

44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 42 
ize requires 4% yards of 54 inch material with % 
f contrasting material. 


54983—A Simple Frock for a Tiny Girl. =—t Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 
i 5 years. A 4 year size requires 2 yards of 40 inch 


8i—A Pretty Smock Style.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Me- 
38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust 
e. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 32 inch 
al with % yard of contrasting material if made with 
sleeves. If made with long sleeves and of one material, 
urds are required. 

{242—Play Suit for Boy or Girl.—5 Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
f rs. A 4 year size requires 2% yards of 36 inch mate- 
, To trim as illustrated will require % yard of 36 

ontrasting material. 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, ue «to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
12 cen 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find...... cents for which send me the foillow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number........ DBDs occcsce Number........ Bize.......- 
Number........ MANO. So scces Number........ Bize.......+. 
Number........ DNR ccacve Number........ Bise......+. 


it you wish a Fashion Book inclose {2 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your mame and address on lines below. 
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PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ean be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—n® cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 


ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
ing your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E 'S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 























Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 


AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPED F2"7 


I will send an on sooner a 7 uz 
ttle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FR 

cures send me $1.25. Otherwise your re; ad one Bt 

Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, jn 

KODAK oped and six prints and one enlargement 

from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PU RDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 


MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
ores. nag Book. 
C A \ C E R Or. iams Sanatorium, 
aiaadaneen. Minn. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Write ADAM FISHER 
MFG, a. CO.. 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
E 45 D gathering evergreens, roots. 
)S. EE. 
arn $ ay ert eae WAVER COHN, 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE S50 Dany 


We start you, furnish- 
-verything. 


Distributors, Dpl 170, 609 Division,Chicagzo 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 
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field officer and the latter a company 
officer. 

For the sake of uniformity, however, 
gold epaulettes were finally adopted. 
Heretofore the infantry wore silver. To 
indicate a major’s rank the oak leaf was 
brought out in gold and has remained. 

It was not until-the World war that 
need was felt for a shoulder insignia to 
denote a second lieutenant. The easiest 
way was to give him one bar and color 
it gold. Epaulettes have long been dis- 
pensed with except on dress uniforms, 
just as American officers no longer use 
swords in battle. 

A colonel commands a regiment but 
he once commanded a column and takes 
his title from that fact. The second in 
command is a lieutenant-colonel. He 
takes his title from the root or compa- 
ny titles. The third in command used 
to be called a sergeant-major (“big ser- 
geant”) but because of confusion with 
non-commissioned sergeants the “ser- 
geant” part was dropped and he be- 
came plain major. There are now ser- 
geant-majors who hold only warrants. 

A captain is a company commander. 
His title comes from “caput,” the Latin 
word for head. Next lower comes 
lieutenant, a man who holds (tenant) 
the command in place (lieu) of the cap- 
tain. Third comes sergeant—one who 
serves (servir). 





LOZIER’S FAMOUS JEST 


The art of hoaxing was once the merri- 
est of pastimes. In 1823 New York’s pop- 
ulation fell for a “plan” to float Long 
Island to sea and bring it back. This is 
known as Lozier’s jest. Lozier, then a re- 
tired carpenter, announced that a group of 
engineers had decided that New York was 
getting too heavy at its Battery end/and pro- 
posed to saw the island off at Kingsbridge 
and turn that end down where the Battery 
was. The “plan” was to detach the island 
and float it to sea until the “grand turn” 
was made, then bring it back to its former 
place. Lozier also announced that he had 
been authorized to recruit a gang of work- 
men for the big job. This he did with won- 
derful results. Men were engaged to build 
barracks to accommodate the hundreds of 
workmen to be used, others to make the 
large sweeps, 200 feet long, to be used at 
the opposite side of the extreme ends of 
the island to sweep it around after it was 
sawed off. He also engaged a large number 
of “pit men” who could go below and do 
the sawing. When the day came for the 
work to begin one party of the army of 
workmen was to gather’ at the forks of 
Broadway and the Bowery (now Union 
Square) and the others at Spring street 
and the Bowery where there was to be a 
large number of hogs to drive up to Kings- 
bridge for food. The workmen gathered 
all right, but Lozier, who had promised to 
meet each gang, did not show up. Soon the 
men learned that they had been hoaxed 
and set out to find Lozier. But he was care- 
fully hidden away and stayed there for 
several weeks, then came forth in dis- 
guise. 





CIVIL WAR MOTHERS DRAW PENSIONS 


Five mothers of Union soldiers who died 
in the service of their country during the 
Civil war still draw pensions from the 
government, according to the pension bu- 
reau. The women range in age from 96 to 
102. Mrs. Louisa Sheldon, of Blanchester, 
Ohio, is the oldest of the five. Her son 
died in a Confederate prison, 





RAYON; 
VAST SY 


This amazing 
value is offered in 
thelatestshadesof gray, 
blue and pink—sizes 36 to 

60. A beautiful frock of lus- 
trous Rayon, combining style 
and quality at a price within the 

reach of every woman. 


Collar, yoke, sleeves and 
pockets appropriately trim- 
med in Rayon, harmonizing 
with color of dress, Two- 
piece effect, tie sash in 
back (or belt), daintily 
finished throat, kick pleat 
and wide hem, 


— 


Let ussend you this dress on approval. 
Pay postman for dress plus postage. 


e guarantee frock to please. 


NO-FAULT COMPANY 
715 Denckla Building 
1ith & Market Sts. 
Phila., Pa. ~ 
Dept. P 





LOSE 30 LBS. 
¥ Chew and Grow Thin! 


Remarkable discovery —chew 
“Reduso Gum" after every 
Delicious ‘mint flavor. 
Lose 5 pounds a woek. 
Results assured. Contains no harmful ingredi- 
ents. No thyroid or drugs. Month's supply sent 
postpaid (in plain weenpee? on receipt of mone 
order or check for $1.00, (C.0.D. plus pestege.? 
Money — it not satisfied 
ITE PRODUCTS CO. ' 
.» Dept.25, New York 
N _ M4. ETING OR 
RCISING 


meal. 


ALVAN 
201 West 49th St 














end it quickly, easily 
with 





the magic Mending Fluid that hae 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 


ed, and ironed—things mended 

AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 

quick and easy seller. eq. Simple instructions for using 

Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 
for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 

The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Safely and Surely and Have 
a Beautiful Complexion With 


OTHINE 


(DOUBLE STRENGTH) 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD BY DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE. 


Varicose Veins, Eczema, 
Swollen Leg, Phliebitis, 
Milk Leg, Ulceration 


Viscose Method applied on foot and leg increases slow 
circulation, stops aches and pains, reduces swollen leg. 
Positively heals sore legs where medicines fail. 


Write for Free Book. 
P. A. VISCOSE CO. 
803 South Lake St., Los Angeles, California 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; SON next kodak film developed Se— prints 2c 
each each MOSER & SON - 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 

















or HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed = fie State wisn 
res send $1; 

if'not, a. den : t. Write today. 
SIDNEY, G 


Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio A Aven 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING jit. ccive' wo ict FREE. 


Walter McDonnell, 113 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, I) 





























































Don’t let a rupture spoil your life—don’t give 
up and decide that joy can never be yours. 


Stand up and fight! 


The prize, a sound, 


strong 


body—the respect of men and admiration of 


women- 
have it. 


Throw Away Your 


Truss 


is surely worth fighting for. 


You can 





RUPTURE 


Those weakened atonied mus- iS 


cles need nourishment. With the 
Mechanico-Chemico system as 
in the Plapao-Pads, 


embodied 


CURABLE 











the tissues and muscles gradual- 


ly recover their tone and strength. 
hernial orifice is completely closed. 
protrusion disappears. 


sightly 


You'll 


realize you were ever ruptured, 


Free Test 


At our expense, prove 
Plapao-Pads will bring back your health. 


Soon the 
The un- 
never 


to yourself that the 
This 


coupon will bring you postpaid, free a ten-day 


trial Plapao. 
your grasp; 
forever to 
now. 


that 
No obligation. 


Mail the 


Health and happiness are within 
make the attempt—say goodbye 


rupture. coupon 


PLAPAO CO., 


409 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me a ten-day trial Plapao, and 48-page treatise on 
Rupture. No charge now or ever. 
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make myself h 
with these Retibeier Ear 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 


being deaf for 26 yeara, 





eOreme. | %eer hom Se 
nd night. They s 
i noises r., 


Rex tabic. 
Write me and 
N bat at andbse fsck Medicated EarjDrum 


No 


: GEO. or Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
Hoffman 





«2 2589 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 





AGENTS Ss: 


FREE 


SAMPLE 
CASE. 


Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SILVERING MIRROR 


French plate. 
immense profits. 


Easily learned 
Plans free 
Wear Mirror Works, Dept. 30, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 





CLUB NO. 31W 
People’ 


Good Stories 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 


Am. Neediewoman 
Nat’! Stockman & Far. 6Mos. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.00 


Am. a $1.30 


= wie tag how 17W 
Today's. Housewife $1.00 
Gentlewoman Mag. 


Farm & Fireside2yrs. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 





‘ ae NO. 4A 
Totes Fo tt, “$1. 50 


. CLUB No. 32W 
howpehold Hejawazined I. 30 
Gentiewoman Mag 

The Pathfinder, Save 70c 





CLUB NO. 3B 
Today’s Housewife 
Gentiewoman 
Better Homes & Gardens 
American Needlewoman 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.00 


$1.50 


CLUB NO. 2A 
Farm & Fireside 2yrs. $1. 35 
Dairy Farmer 2 yrs. 
hr and Home 

Am. Fruit Grower 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.35 





CLUB NO. 09 
illus. Mechanics 
Mother’s 

rs. 
Nat’! -“‘eoy & Farmer 


0. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.40 





Home cited 1.60 





Each subscription is for 
noted and must be sent to one address. 
good outside the 48 states. 


Hee eee meee ewes eeeees 


CLUB NO. 34W 


People’s Home Jr. 

Farm Journal $1.35 
Good Stories 

Blade & Letesr 

Am Needlewoman 

The Pathfinder. ofSave $1.15 
one year unless otherwise 


Prices not 
ORDER BY NUMBER 


as. THIS ORDER BLANK **8rececenees, 
s THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find $...... in payment of club No....... 


PPR eee meee eee eeeeerase 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Letters from Readers 


Redditch, England 


There is a town in England called 
Redditch. I have been told or read 
somewhere that many years ago there 
was a great battle fought at this place 
and thatthe ditches ran red with human 
blood in consequence. Hence the name 
of the place—Redditch.—Frederick S. 
Rudge, Ridgewood, N. J. 








The Force of Habit 


I am a traveling salesman and travel 
over 54 counties in West Texas which I 
cover in a car every 30 days. However, 
I used to travel on the train, but decided 
to make it in a car. So when I started 
out with the car and reached the first 
stop I parked my car and called on my 
customers. When I finished it was just 
about train time and having traveled on 
the train before, I forgot all about my 
car, went to the depot, purchased my 
ticket for the next stop and when the 
train arrived I picked up my suitcase 
and was about to enter the coach when 
it dawned on me that I was making the 
territory in an auto.—E. Goeth, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 





Origin of “Strawberry” 

In regard to the information given in 
the attached item—“It is supposed that 
the Strawberry was so named because 
the runners resemble straws”—I wish 
to say that I think the reason given is 
incorrect. I have been raising straw- 
berries for 65 years and think I am the 
oldest grower of strawberries in this 
country. When I was a boy it was gen- 
erally understood that the berry was 
originally called “strayberry” from the 
straying habit of the runners in repro- 
ducing plants. In fact I have heard 
them called by the name “strayberries.” 
—Dr. J. Baptist Butts, Chicago, Ill. 


Discovery of Barb Wire 


A great deal has been said recently 
about the invention of barbed wire and 
who should receive the credit. It wasn’t 
invented, it was discovered. About 1870 
there lived here in central Ohio in the 
famous Pickway Plains a famous phy- 
sician and farmer. He had a young son, 
who, while playing in the back yard_one 
spring day, drove the cookstove poker 
into the ash pile. The poker was of that 
variety that has nickel-plated wire 
wrapped around one end for the pur- 
pose of insulation from too rapid heat- 
ing when in use. Along in the summer 
the doctor noticed a most unusual 
growth in this same ash pile. Upon 
close investigation it was seen that the 
wire insulation had taken on growth 
and before the end of the season had 
attained a growth of 60 feet. At inter- 
vals of about six or eight inches there 
was an outgrowth of four side wires an 
inch long bearing on the end of each 
a metal ball the size of a hulled walnut. 
On breaking open one of these the doc- 
tor found it contained a very fine qual- 
ity of tincture of iron. This he used in 
his own practice of-medicine and fur- 
nished some to his fellow practitioners 
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Now comes the discovery—on clipping 
these balls from the wire four sharp 
points were left. The doctor used 4 
piece of the wire to repair a fence on 
his farm that his horse had broken 


“down, and observed that this portion 


was left severely alone afterward. The 
wire plant failed to survive the se- 
vere winter that followed and was lost 
to science. But the doctor had the idea 
for barbed wire and it is probable these 
men whose claims have been aired re- 
cently in the press got their ideas from 
the above discovery.—W. M. Reid, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 


John Paul Jones 


I notice your statement to the effect 
that John Paul Jones lived in Virginia 
and was named for a Mr. Jones in that 
state. I have visited the old Jones man- 
sion at Halifax Court House, N. C., 
where, I was informed, the Mr. Jones 
lived from whom John Paul obtained 
his last name,—W. H. Heffner, Shallotte, 


Your account of John Paul Jones is 
taken from a life which is not correct. 
John Paul had a reason for not com- 
municating to his family or making pub- 
lic why he took the name Jones; so, to 
account for it, the imagined incident of 
a planter by the name of Jones making 
William Paul his heir was invented. 
There was no such planter. William 
Paul lived and died William Paul and 
by his will left his property to his sister 
(his will being recorded at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., where William lived). John 
Paul assumed the name of Jones before 
he came to Virginia in 1773. You will 
find his letter to Benjamin Franklin 
(then like himself in France) explaining 
when and why he assumed the name of 
Jones,in Mrs. DeKoven’s “Life of Jones,” 
published about 15 years ago, the letter 
having then only recently been found, 
and before that there being nothing au- 
thentic on the subject. Several tales 
were concocted to account for the 
change of name.—I. A. Ashe, Raleigh. 
N. C. 





THE FARMER’S GAMBLE 


The farmer’s occupation has become a 
gamble for him because of the fact that 
both a crop failure and a large production 
of crops can mean ruin. Neither can be 
foreseen when the spring planting is done 
The answer to the farmer’s anxious que: 
tioning comes at harvest time. It is like 
the turn of a card upon a table. 

A number of attempts have been made 
through legislation to substitute security 
for the uncertainties of farming. Most of 
them have been worthless either because 
they have been economically unsound or 
took the agriculturist deeper into debt in- 
stead of rescuing him from his creditors.- 
Toledo Blade. 


THE LOVE SONG 
Oh give me the song from a wild bird’s 
throat 
As he swings on a greenwood briar, 
Give me the look in a lover’s eyes 
And give me a poet’s lyre; 





Oh give me a heart like the rose’s heart 

Aflame, and dipped in dew, 

And [ll give you a hint of the love that’s 
mine, 

A love that’s all for you—Audly Baker. 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—The customary large quota 
of householders have made the discovery 
this spring that by painting the kitchen 
woodwork you can make everything else 
in the place look shabby. 











Osborn Enterprise—Here comes the bride 
and a step’or two behind her is the dress- 
maker’s bill ete. 


Florence Herald—The wages of sin is 
death, plus whatever the story will bring. 


Ft. Worth Star Telegram—Congress, after 
hearing all available testimony, has learn- 
ed that some of the people want liquor and 
some of them don’t. 


Lafayette Journal and Courier—It is said 
the army wants 150 second lieutenants, and 
the enlisted man will want to know what 
for. 





Shoe and Leather Reporter—The cheaper 
the politician the more he costs the country. 


Vancouver Star—The man who said the 
lesser cannot contain the greater never 
worked in a women’s shoe store. 


Des Moines Tribune—Fortunate is the 
farmer who can look to a couple of husky 
sons for relief instead of to congress. 


Winton Vindicator—The fact that school 
is over doesn’t mean that mother has any 
more help with the dishes. 


Florence Herald—Fear of appearing poor 
is the greatest bar to getting rich. 


Milwaukee Journal—What the country 
really needs is stronger men instead of 
stronger beer. 





Sacramento Bee—When a modern wife is 
sewing on tiny garments they’re generally 
her own, 





New York Journal—One notorious crimi- 
nal says he has been trying vainly to hide 
himself for 30 years. He should have mar- 
ried some famous woman. 


Wall Street Journal—Some feminists 
seem to think that male factors in politics 
are malefactors. 


Baltimore Sun—Well, well; the more ex- 
pensive the tackle the more it must amuse 
the fish. 





Hamilton Spectator—Premier Baldwin 
recently received the freedom of the city 
of Edinburgh, this being one of the few 
times on record anybody ever got anything 
for nothing there. 


Ft. Worth Star Telegram—There is noth- 
ing in a name, as Mr. Shakespeare observed. 
\ man named Damrich has been committed 
to the poorhouse in Kansas. 


(ems from Exchanges 


Page Earl Carroll 

Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette—The bride 
was attractive in an arm bouquet of Bride 
roses and sweet peas. 

Pluck Me a Nice Carp 

The Torchlight, Bombay, India—Edward 
Milani, a San Francisco fruit merchant, has 
it covered a process for preserving fish, 


ruits and flowers in as good a condition 
s they were first picked. 








Must Have Been a Saw-Horse 
_ Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald—Joe 
Serkins, the tenant on the Henry Haust 
farm, two miles southwest of Waucmoe, 
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was severely bitten by a board which at- 
tacked him Thursday. The flesh was badly 
torn just above the knee. 


It’s Being Done 


Hicksville (Ohio) News-Tribune—(adv.) 
—Salesman wanted immediately. Reliable, 
steady, intelligent well-recommended man, 
from 25 to 60 years of age, to sell farmers 
in this state. 


He Means South 


Chicago (Ill.) News—(letter written by 
President Coolidge to W. B. Mayo)—I have 
received your letter telling me that the De- 
troit Aviation Society is planning to organ* 
ize and privately finance an expedition to 
explore the land west of the north pole. 








What Are the Girls Coming To? 
Western paper—(adv.)— 


Party and Dance Frocks 


- For the Junior Miss 
Gizes 13, 1S and 17 


292 39D 4930 


Fisk Orchid Blue Jade Coral 
Amarcan Beauty and Rose 
ew me Pee 








Evidently Fannie Doesn’t Read Keats 
Liberty magazine—(from Fannie Hurst’s 
$50,000 prize story)—Mark Delano read a 
poem out of a priceless edition of Shelley 
that was unlocked and lifted out of a glass 
case by the judge. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases—.” 


A Firm With a Conscience 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune—(adv.)—For 
Sale: Household goods in firm condition. 
Zerbe, 217 E. Bronson St. 





Evidently Put His Foot in It 
New York Post—When a serious brush 
fire threatened Mr. Ford’s Wayside Inn, he 
prémptly stepped into a new hole and led 
100 employees into the fight against the 
blaze. 





No Wonder He’s Sore 
Hillville (Ky.) Journal—(adv.)—On ac- 
count of not being able to plow on account 
of my mule kicking me, I want to sell the 
mule cheap. 





YES, “AS CLEAR AS MUD” 


The Chinese situation has cleared up con- 
siderably. A year or more ago Wu Fu, lead- 
er of the Chihli party, was deposed as head 
of the Peking government by Chang Tso-lin 
and Feng Yu-hsing, and now Wu Pei-fu has 
deposed Tuan Chi-jui with the aid of the 
Kuominchun party and turned loose Tsao 
Kun, who was president before Tuan Chi- 
jui. This, of course, disposes of Chang Tso- 
lin and Feng Yu-hsiang and puts the Hupeh 
army in control of a situation that had be- 
come obscure to Americans, but which is 
now completely clarified —Kansas City Star. 





If a fellow has lots of dough he can be a 
good mixer.—Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette. 














So many married couples yearn for children that 


thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. Will 
Elders are being distributed without cost to child- 
less women. Any family interested in overcoming 
conditions of nature that hinder the gift of chil- 
dren should write for this free book today. It de- 
scribes a simple home treatment based on the use 
of Steriltone, a wonderful scientific tonic that has 
had marvelous success all over the country in re- 
lieving constitutional weakness. 

Every woman who wants to live a normal, happy 
home life with little ones around her should con- 
sider it her first duty to know what Steriltone 
is and why it should be so wonderful an aid to 
her. Read this little book which is sent without 
charge or obligation in a plain envelope. It un- 
folds facts that most women never have had ex- 
plained to them. Send NO Money. NO Obligations. 
Simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


for enlarged or varicose veins, 





phlebitis and swollen limbs, also our 
Home Treatment 

for leg ulcers or sores. It gives 

immediate relief from pain. Sores 

of 20 years duration healed in a 


few weeks and accomplished while 
at usual work. This treatment 
includes two Corliss Laced Stock- 
ings (knee length) and all the 
remedies with full instructions 
for using. Write for meaSure- 
ment blank and Booklet No. 5. 


Coeaies _— naaneg oho SF aes 
. 25 Tremont S' 


ECZEMA 


ECZEM is Curable. A mysterious new formula actu- 

ally kills the germ, stops itching and perma- 
nently heals eczema and other skin troubles. No mussy 
salves or ointments. Easy and pleasant to tse. No mat- 
ter what you have tried Write Us Today for convincing 
proof and guaranteed offer. No cost. No obligation. 
Derma-Tox Laboratories, 464 Holland Bida.. Sorinafield, Mo. 


AGENTS 


Best Seller, Jem Rubber Repair For tires and tubes; su- 
persedes vulcanization at a saving of over 800% ; put it on 
cold, it vulcanizes itself in two minutes and is guaran- 
teed to last the life of the tire or tube; sells to every auto 
owner and accessory dealer. For particulars how to make 
big money and free sample, address 

Amazon Ruther Co.,. 2a7 Amazon Bidg..  PhRadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


i A l EN | S give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a 

service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free 
&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 
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As one of ) aya oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 








AIN GOOD HEALTH, Success—Happiness 
We have the KFY write for personal advice 
and our book. MASTER FORCE. Send 20c to cover 
charges. MASTER SCIENCE. 6206 Winthrop, Chicago 

















¢6TYREE 


aleed 
encumbrances.” 


LOT 


66 REE 


” enhdewas clear of 
encumbrances.” 


L-O-V-E-R-S-T-O-E ????2? CAN YOU 


Re-arrange the above letters ‘ Loverstoe"’ to spell correctly the name of a great President of the 


United States? 


A business size lot 20 x 100 feet in an incalculably rich and rapidly developing 
SECTION OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


adjacent to over 70, 000 acres of irrigated lands, two 


ds, two coast to coast highways-highly mineralized 





and possibilities of oil; will be awarded : 
name immediately. This offer expires August 31, 1926. 











“Free and Clear of | Heandsanses 
J. B. BUCHANAN & CO., 601 Taylor St. Dept. 200, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


"* s to everyone sending in the correct 
































































Caller—Won’t you walk with me as far as 
the trolley, Tommy? 

Tommy (aged seven)—I can’t. 

Caller—Why not? 

Tommy— Cos we’re going to have dinner 
as soon as you go. 


Mother—You had better not have an- 
other piece of chicken. You must leave 
room for the.cake. 

Mabel—Oh, the chicken can move over a 
little. 


“What is the defendant’s reputation for 
veracity?” asked the judge. 

“Excellent, your honor,” said the witness. 
“T’ve known him to admit that he had been 
fishing all day and hadn’t got a single bite.” 





My potato crop brought me nearly $1000 
this past month,” stated Mr. Farmer. 

“I do not doubt it in the least,” replied 
Mr. Cityman. “I bought some potatoes last 
month,” 


Sambo was asked what kind of chickens 
he preferred. 

“Well, sah,” he replied after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, “all kinds has. dere 
merits. De white ones is de easiest to find 
in the dark; but de black ones is de easiest 
to hide aftah you gets ’em.” 





Interviewer (to famous burglar)—And 
you always did your daring robberies sin- 
glehanded. Why didn’t you have a pal?” 

Burglar—Well, sir, I wuz afraid he might 
turn out to be dishonest. 





Young Woman (who has called for help) 
—Go away! You aren’t the man!—London 
Humorist. 


Jimmy (to dancing partner)—This is sim- 
ply ripping. My feet hardly seem to be 
touching the ground. 

His partner (with feeling)—You’re right, 
Jimmy. It is ripping and your feet don’t 
touch the ground. 


Mrs. Brown—You must take care of that 
cold, Mrs. Green. Get a cent’s worth of uker- 
liptus from the druggist, put it in a pot of 
boiling water, hold yer head over it, and 
ignore it. 


A young man at the beach noticed a girl 
in the water with what looked like floaters 
under her arms. “Yo. told me you could 
swim,” he called out, “and yet you are us- 
ing water wings.” 

“Water wings, nothing!” she called back. 
“They’re hot water bottles. This water is 
too chilly for me.” 


Sanibo, knocked unconscious by a passing 
motorist, was pronounced dead by a traf- 
fic cop. The coroner was sent for and was 
just feeling of Sambo’s heart when he 
opened: his eyes. “Is you-all the doctah?” 
asked the injured man. 

“No, I’m the coroner.” 

“Well, f'even’s sake,” exclaimed the Ne- 
gro, rolling his eyes as he sank back in 
hopeless despair. 


“Going far?” asked the chatty little man 
of the stranger on the train. 

“Oh, no, only to Scotland,” replied the 
other, who hated talking to strangers, and 
who wished to snub this one. “I’m a com- 
mercial traveler. My age is 46, I am mar- 


ried. My name is Henry Brown. I have a 
son of 19. He is in business in London. I 
have a niece. with red hair. Our maid’s 
name is Matilda. Is there anything else?” 

The chatty little man smiled affably. 
“What oil do you use for your tongue?” 
he inquired. 


“I’ve found a really wonderful dentist,” 
a Scotchman told his friend. “Every time 
he extracts a tooth he_gives his patient a 
drink to stimulate him.” 

“Then what are you so gloomy about?” 
asked the friend. “Did ‘he run out of 
whisky ?” 

“No, I ran out of teeth.” 


Dolly—I don’t see why my vanishing 
cream should disappear. 

Molly—It’s behind those invisible hair- 
nets. 


Two society women were discussing the 
romance of a friend. “Dorothy is very 
devoted to him, isn’t she?” observed one. 

“She’s head over heels in love with him,” 
was the rejoinder. “She’s stopped drink- 
ing, she’s stopped smoking, and she’s stop- 
ped swearing, all for his sake.” 


George—Have you met my pretty wife 
yet? 

Edward—No. 
bigamist. 


I didn’t know you were a 


Marian—They say your husband squeezes 
his employees. 

Fannie—Well,; I don’t know, but I have 
my suspicions about the blonde stenogra- 
pher. 


Judge (to Italian seeking citizenship)— 
Don’t know how many stars there are in 
the American flag? Well, you’re not very 
smart, are you? 

Italian—Well, judge, maybe you ain’t so 
smart, either; tell me—how many banan’ 
in one bunch? 


Doctor—Madam, your husband must have 
absolute rest. 

Madam—Well, doctor, he won’t listen to 
me— 

Doctor—A very good beginning, madam— 
a very good beginning. 


Wife—I noticed that you cut an article 
on “How to Live to be a Hundred” out of 
the magazine. 

Husband—I 
might read it. 


Why did you do that? 
was afraid your mother 





He—I told Jack that Daphne would play 
the deuce if he married her. 

She—Well, what’s happened now? 

He—Twins.—Sydney Bulletin. 


He was dug out of the wreck of his auto- 
mobile and carried into the nearest doc- 
tor’s office. “I can’t do anything for this 
man,” said the doctor. “I’m a veterinary 
surgeon.” 

“You’re the right man, doc,” said the am- 
eteur motorist. “I was a jackass to think 
I could run that machine.” 


Auntie, sewing in her bedroom, noticed 
that little Muriel, whom she had left to 
play in the sitting-room below was unusu- 


LUCID INTERVALS 


ally quiet. At last she went downstairs ang 
opened the door. She saw Muriel Sitting 
in an easy chair with her hands folded. 
“Well, dear,” said auntie, “can’t you fing 
anything to do?” 

“I can’t find anybody to play ‘hide the 
thimble’ with me,” the child retorted, “so 
I’ve hidden it myself and now I’m waiting 
until I forget where I put it.” 


Before bidding. her good night he begged 
to be permitted to kiss her. “Oh, no,” she 
said. “I couldn’t permit such a thing. Be- 
sides, somebody might see us.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

There was a pause, after which she said, 
with a light laugh: “How quiet it is here! 
There appears to be nobody about.” 





Ist Frenchman, to Friend, as they pass 
the door of the Russian embassy in Paris 
—You see those bolsheviks have taken as 
their emblem a sickle and hammer. 

2nd Ditto—Yes, but they are away behind 
the times. The progressive nations would 
adopt the self-binder and the pile-driver.— 
Paris Rire. 


“They tell me you have a mode! hus- 
band, Mrs. Hicks.” 


“Yus, sir, but ’e ain’t a workin’ model.” 


“Hello, old man! Your two weeks at the 
beach seem to have set you up.” 

“That’s nothing to what they set me 
back.” 


Sarah—John and I are engaged. 

Susie—You don’t mean it? 

Sarah—No; but, poor thing, he thinks 
Ido! 





A kind-looking old gentleman was stop- 
ped by a tramp, who asked for money to get 
a night’s lodging. 

“Well, look here, my man,” the old gentle- 
man said, “what would you say if | of- 
fered you work?” 

“Bless yer life, sir,” came the reply. “! 
wouldn’t mind a bit. I can take a joke same 
at most people!” 


Joe—I’m sorry, dear, but I went into six 
stores and they didn’t have any dress goods 
to match the sample you gave me. 

Marian—Fine. That’s just what I waited 
to know. My dress will be unique. 


Freddie—Now that you are married | sup- 
pose you will take out an insurance policy? 

Eddie—Oh, no! I don’t think she’s going 
to be dangerous. 


Chef—Boss, I’se sorry to tell you, bul 
next Saturday night I’se quittin’. 

Manager—I’m sorry, Rastus; you have 
been very faithful. Nothing unpleasant has 
happened, I hope? 


Chef—No, Boss. I’se plannin’ to go 0 


Africa to live with mah bruthah. Why, 60>» 
they tell me the sun does all their cookin. 
Don’t nobody use stoves. They just set ‘"° 
food out in the sun to cook. That's th¢ 
place for me, where I won’t nevah have '° 
’ stan’ ‘over’no mo’ hot stoves.’ ‘~ 
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